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PREFACE. 



Information upon any science or subject cannot fail 
to be acceptable, yet some apology may be necessary 
for presenting the present humble attempt to the world ; 
and all the Author wishes, or can advance in its sup- 
port, is, that its aim is only to be useful. The hint is 
taken from a volume published a few years ago by a 
friend of the Author, upon which he has enlarged and 
made veiy considerable additions. His principal inten- 
tion has been, to give instruction to the student, and 
(as civil architecture is a science which forms, or ought 
to form, a part of polite education) to convey the infor- 
mation necessary for the purposes of the general reader. 

In a small volume like the present, long disquisitions 
and panegyrics upon the works of the ancients can 
scarcely be looked for ; yet for its comparative magni- 
tude, it gives perhaps more general information than 
any one volume yet published ; and such information 
as could not have been acquired but through the me- 
dium of extensive and costly publications. 

The Author commences by giving a general view of 
the history of Architecture, to the time when it most 
flourished in Greece ; then, a descriptive enumeration of 
the principal antiquities of Asia, Africa, and Greece ; 
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showing the chief works in Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, 
India, Egypt, Greece, and Sicily ; delineating the dif- 
ferent orders of the ancient Temple, and showing the 
general dimensions of the Orders employed in some of 
the most important buildings: the general history is 
then continued to the fall of the Western Empire : the 
principal antiquities of Italy, France, and Spain, are 
pointed out, describing all the most celebrated build- 
ings and works in Rome, and in the surroundii^ cities 
and towns; with a table showing the general dimen- 
sions of the Orders employed in these edifices : thus 
pointing out to the classical traveller the different spots 
where the ancients built, and once occupied, and where 
now remain ruins of their works. 

The Orders of Architecture, and their accompani- 
ments, are next described, and their proportions given ; 
followed by some remarks upon the origin of the Gothic 
style of Architecture, and the general history from the 
fall of the Western Empire, when it was over-run by 
the Goths in the fiflh century; with a chronological 
anrangement of the different styles which have since 
appeared : to which is added a Glossary of terms pecu- 
liar to these styles ; a descriptive historical sketch of the 
principal EngUsh Cathedrals ; and a Dictionary of gene- 
ral terms : concluding with some general remarks upon 
the application of architecture to the edifices of this 
country. 



lOy Caroline Place, Alpha Road, 
Regent's Park. 



A SYNOPSIS 



OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 



ARCHITECTURE. 



There is perhaps no portion of history of so much 
interest, or of such general use, lis that which relates ta 
the dawning and development of reason, and the pro- 
gress, extinction, and resuscitation of the arts. Archi* 
tecture, therefore, in a high degree, from being of 
greater antiquity than any other science, merits our 
consideration, in watching its advancement to perfec- 
tion, its fall, degeneracy, and at length its revival; 
and also in point of subUmity, elegance and utility, 
excites our enthusiastic admiration. The Aborigines of 
our earth lived at first, as the other animals, in woods 
and caverns, till the particular disposition implanted by 
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nature in man, hut denied to other creatures, began to 
develop itself, and extimulated and taught them to 
erect themselves huts, which, as the most simple, were 
of a conic form, composed of the boughs and trunks of 
small trees, and covered with rushes, leaves and grass ; 
these were the first rude habitations ; but they con- 
tinued to progress in their manner of building, and thus 
by gradually advancing, their minds were exercised, 
and their judgment improved, and their dwellings con- 
sequently became more regular and civilised. The 
Tyrians are represented the first to have advanced the 
science of Architecture to any degree of perfection, 
with regard to proportion, design, and variety of oma- 
ment: we are told that Tyrian workmen were em- 
ployed by Solomon in itbe erection of his temple, and 
we are certain the Egyptians excelled in Architecture, 
from the stupendous grandeur of their pyramids, tem- 
ples and obelisks ; the ruins of their Architecture 
have been schools for the modems. But it was not 
till the Greeks became a people that Architecture 
claimed the title of a refined science ; and in the time 
of Pericles it was in the zenith of perfection. 



OF ARCHITECTURE, 



THE PRINCIPAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
ASIA, AFRICA AND GREECE. 



SYRIA. 

Though the city of Babylon is the most celebrated of 
antiquity^ it is doubtful to whom to attribute its founda- 
tion. Some suppose it to have been built by Nimrod, 
and enlarged by Belus ; while others maintain that it 
owes its origin to Semiramis : it was, however, a city of 
immense extent, in the centre of which was the Temple 
of Belus, (originally thought to be the same as the Tower 
of Babel, which was raised shortly after the deluge, A.C, 
2247,) and may be considered as the most ancient struc- 
ture of the kind. It consisted (according to Strabo) of 
eight square towers, one above the other, gradually de- 
creasing in breadth, with winding steps on the outside 
from its base to the summit : in the uppermost tower an 
apartment was fitted up for astronomical purposes. The 
city was improved and embellished by Nebuchadnezzar, 
to whom is attributed the constniction of the hanging 
gardens, formed as terraces round the palace on the 
western bank of the river Euphrates: there was a 
bridge constructed over this river, and a passage which 
was formed under its bed communicated to the palaces 
built at each extremity of the bridge. 

The quays were likewise celebrated, as also the walls 
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of the city, which were built of a square form of im- 
mense thickness, surrounded by a ditch, and flanked 
with towers ; and from them one hundred gates of brass 
led to the city in various directions : these, with the hang- 
ing gardens, were considered among the wonders of the 
world. 

Nineveh, on the Tigris, was also a city of immense 
extent and splendour : it was surrounded by thick mas- 
sive walls^ one hundred feet high, on the top of which 
three chariots could be driven abreast. These walls 
were defended by many lofty towers ; and the whole 
city was said to have rivalled Babylon in the magnifi- 
cence of its buildings. 

Heliopolis, now Balbec, was famous for a temple of 
the Sun, the construction of which is attributed to An- 
toninus Pius ; and Palmyra orThadmor, situated in the 
midst of a wiide-extended desert, for being the seat of 
the celebrated Zenobia and of Odenatus, in the reign of 
the emperor Aurelian. The present ruins of its tem- 
ples, porticoes, and palaces, sufficiently prove its ancient 
extent and magnificence. King Solomon is the sup-* 
posed founder of the latter city. 



ASIA MINOR. 

At Teos in Ionia are the remains of an Ionic temple 
dedicated to Bacchus. 

At Priene is a hexastyle Ionic temple of Minerva 
Polias. The columns are raised upon pUnths ; and, con- 
trary to the usage of the Greeks, there are but eleven 
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columns in the flanks^ being one less instead of one 
tnore than double the number in the portico : the en- 
trance to this temple was through the propylaeum, which 
had a tetrastyle Ionic portico : the interior was divided 
into equal spaces by rows of Ionic pilasters, with pecu- 
liarly designed capitals. 

Near Miletus was a peripteral temple, dedicated to 
Apollo DidymsBUs. The Ionic portico was decastyle. 
This was one of the most beautiful temples of anti- 
quity. There are also the remains of a theatre at Miletus. 

Ephesus was famous for an Ionic temple, dedicated 
to Diana, one of the wonders of the world, built by 
Ctesiphon of Greece. This was a temple of the Corin- 
thian order, constructed of white marble, and consi- 
dered one of the four most beautiful ancient temples. 
The ruins of an extensive gymnasium were also found 
in this city. 

At Laodicea was a great theatre of the Ionic order. 

Halicamassus, the principal city of Caria, was famous 
for the monument of Mausolus, king of Caria, erected 
to him by his widow Artemisia. This edifice was 
called a mausoleum, and considered one of the wonders 
of the world : all other magnificent tombs have since 
received the same appellation. 

Cyzicus, a tovm in Mysia, was celebrated for its 
ancient splendour. The inhabitants were called Cyzi^ 
ceni. This name was also given to a species of large and 
splendid hall among the Greeks, superbly decorated with 
architectural ornaments and sculpture, and which was^ 
nearly imitated by the Romans in their ccenacula or 
supper-rooms. 
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In the Island of Samps, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
are the remains of the Heraeum, a colossal temple of 
Juno, supposed to be decastyle, and the most ancient 
example of the Ionic order. 

PERSIA. 

Persepolis, the principal city. The grandeur of its 
ruins proves its ancient extent and splendour. Ecba- 
tana and Susa contained magnificent royal palaces: 
the former was the summer, and the latter the winter 
residence of the kings of Persia. History tells us that 
the Persians erected neither temples, statues nor altars 
to their deities ; considering it absurd to confine within 
walls that principal, whose dwelling is in the universe. 



INDIA. 

The Indian style principally consisted of vast exca- 
vations, with temples formed in them. All buildings of 
whatever kind consecrated to the offices of religion are 
called pagodas. The most ancient of these is thought 
to have been in the island of Elephanta. It is an im- 
mense excavation hewn out of a solid rock, and formed 
into a spacious area. Other similar excavations exist in 
the islands of Salsette, Canarah and Ellora. Splendid 
temples were afterwards raised, as those of Seringham 
and Chillambaram. Benares, the ancient seat of Brami- 
nical learning, was famous for a temple ; a column of 
which, still preserved, stands pre-eminent in eastern art 
for its richness and variety of composition. 
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EGYPT. 



Memphis^ one of the principal cities of Middle 
Egypt, was tuilt by Menes or Misraim, the founder of 
the Egyptian monarchy, A. C. 2188, who is said to 
have invented the art of cutting and hewing stones. 
Near this city stood the famous pyramids, which were 
reckoned among the wonders of ihe world, (supposed to 
have been the burial-places of the ancient kings of 
Egypt,) the largest, of which covered 436,600 square 
feet at its base ; the side being 600 feet in length, and 
650 feet in perpendicular height. Near one of the 
pyramids stood the enormous sphinx of Ghiza. Not 
far from this figure were the mummy pits, or subterra- 
neous vaults, with niches in their side walls to con- 
tain the embalmed bodies of the Egyptians. 

At ApoUinopolis Magna, which was built in honor of 
Apollo, was a magnificent pyramidal temple, which was 
erected when the arts were most cultivated : it is built 
of entire rocks, and is perhaps the most splendid of all 
Egypt. Though not so lai^e as the Theban edifices, its 
architecture is far more perfect. 

In the vicinity of the city ofArsinoe was the im- 
mense lake of Moeris, dug by the command of the 
king of that name, in order to contain the waters of the 
Nile, when they rose to an unusual height. It com- 
municated to the river by means of several canals. 
Near this was constructed the famous labyrinth, one of 
the wonders of the world (the work of twelve succes- 
sive kings) : it consisted, according to Herodotus, of 
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twelve palaces^ and three thousand houses^ built of 
marble^ below the level of the ground, communicating 
with each other by innumerable winding passages, the 
intricacies of which gave rise to its application. This 
labyrinth was imitated by Daedalus at Crete, and is 
considered as one of the most famous in classical history. 

The palace or burial-place of Osymandias was also 
eminent, being said to contain the most ancient library. 
It was situated at Thebes, one of the principal cities in 
Upper Egypt, famous for its hundred gates, and four 
magnificent temples. At Tentyra near Thebes are the 
ruins of a superb temple. 

At Sais, one of the principal cities of Lower Egypt, 
were many temples built by king Amasis. In one of 
them, dedicated to Minerva, was a room of a single 
stone, twenty-one cubits long, fourteen broad, and eight 
high, brought by water along the river Nile from the 
island Elephanta, where were several temples ; one in 
the centre of the island, dedicated to Wisdom. 

Near the city of Alexandria stood two obeUsks, which 
have received the appellation of Cleopatra's Needles, 
and which it is probable decorated the palace of the 
Ptolemies. Pompe/s Pillar, of red granite, having a 
capital adorned with palm leaves, deserves notice; as 
also the watch-tower of Pharos, of white marble, four 
hundred feet in height. 

Alexandria was distinguished for its learning, and 
contained the celebrated library collected by the Ptole- 
mies. 

At Hermopolis was a gigantic temple, and at Beibeth, 
in the Delta, was a temple dedicated to Isis. 
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The Oasis of Sieva, in the Western Desert, is gene- 
rally imagined to have been the spot on which stood 
the famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

The sacred edifices and other structures of Egypt 
were usually built with very thick walls, composed of 
lai^e massive stones and rocks, and the roofs formed of 
immense blocks of the same material in single layers* 
The decorative parts of their temples presented a great 
number of columns, (with narrow intercolumniations) of 
various figures on the plan. They were mostly without 
bases ; the shafts frequently fluted ; the capitals some- 
times consisting only of a single abacus : in other in- 
stances shaped like a bell reversed, and often embel- 
lished with the leaves of the palm and the lotus. The 
entablatures were formed of a few simple, bold, pro- 
jecting members ; and the whole order generally as- 
sumed a ponderous appearance. The entrance doors 
were of large proportions : their sides were not always 
vertical, but usually decreasing in breadth towards the 
top. The ascent to the temples was formed by several 
small flights of steps with spacious landings between 
them ; so that the whole approach occupied a considera- 
ble space before the building. It was often enclosed on 
the sides with a low balustrade, but more commonly 
with rows of sphinxes of a gigantic size, as at the 
approach to the great temple at Camak, and in several 
other instances. 

The walls internally were adorned with painted hie- 
roglyphical figures, and representations rudely sculp- 
tured of such animals as were held in veneration by 
the people. A total ignorance of the construction of 
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the arch seemed generally to prevail in the buildings of 
Egypt ; although Belzoni, the intrepid traveller of our 
own day^ professes to have discovered several speci- 
mens of arches at Thebes : he gives also a description 
of various extensive tombs under ground at Goumou, 
consisting of spacious halls, passages and staircases, 
which were all of necessity enclosed, or they would 
have been subjected to the falUng-in of other surround- 
ing excavations of a similar nature. These boundary 
walls were massive, and composed of bricks, and in 
them, over the entrances to the halls, were high ma* 
jestic arches connected with the walls themselves, and 
formed also of brick, with key-stones, as at the pre- 
sent time. ^ ' . ^ 



IN GRiECIA PROPRIA. 

ATHENS, 

the chief city of Attica, was founded by Cecrops, 
A. C. 1556. It had three principal harbours; the 
Piraeus (Tlnpoutvs), which was the most strongly for- 
tified ; the Munychia (Mouvuxia), and the Phalerum 
(4>a\ripov) ; and from these a complete communication 
was formed with the city by the two walls, called the 
long walls, executed in the time of Pericles, but planned 
by Themistocles. 
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PRINCIPAL DORIC EDIFICES. 

The entrance to the Acropolis or citadel^ was through 
the Propylaea (IlpoTrvkoua), the centre of which prer 
sented a hexastyle portico^ approached by steps^ en- 
closed with two lofty pedestals supporting equestrian 
statues. The vestibule, divided into three spaces in width 
by six Ionic columns, led to the Propylaea (properly so 
called), or wall behind the portico, wherein were the 
five gates (?ruAai), the middle space being appropriated 
as a road-way by means of an inclined plane. On the 
left, the temple of Victory without wings (iVixij awrepoj), 
and on the right, the building adorned with the paint- 
ings of Polygnotus, some of which represented the 
most striking events of the Trojan war. 

The hypaethral octastyle temple of Minerva, Parthe-r 
non, or Hecatompedon, built of Pentelic marble, the 
most elegant example of Grecian taste : the columns are 
arranged according to the generally admitted proporr 
tions of the ancient temples. In the tympanum of the 
pediment at the entrance front were represented the 
circumstances relative to the birth of Minerva, and on 
the opposite front, the contest between Minerva and 
Neptune, in alto-relievo : the metopes were adorned 
with the combats of the Centaurs and Lapithae ; and 
round the cella was sculptured in basso-relievo the 
Panathenaic pomp or procession. This temple con- 
tained the colossal statue of Minerva, the incomparable 
work of Phidias, in gold and ivory. The cella of this 
temple was divided into two unequal compartments; the 
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smallest was supposed to have been the Opisthodomus 
or public treijEisury ; but according to some accounts^ 
this, it would appear, was a separate edifice. 

The temple of Theseus was raised by the Athenians 
as a sanctuary, when Cimon brought the bones of this 
hero from Scyros, and deposited them in the city* It 
was hexastyle, and adorned with sculpture. Ten of the 
labors of Hercules were represented in the metopes of 
the east front, and eight of the achievements of Theseus 
himself on the four metopes next that front, on the 
north and south sides ; and in the frieze of the west 
front was sculptured the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithee. 

The tetrastyle Doric portico, supposed to be the re- 
mains of a temple to Rome and Augustus, or more pro* 
bably the Propylaeum to the new Agora, in that part of 
the city called Eretria. 

The choragic monument of Thrasyllus, formed by an 
excavation in the rock of the Acropolis. Its front was 
Tery plain, and was composed of a centre antae, and one 
at each angle, supporting an entablature and attic, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a female seated : the frieze was 
ornamented with sculptured wreaths. 



PRINCIPAL IONIC EDIFICES. 

The little temple on the bank of the river Ilissus. 
This is a tetrastyle amphiprostyle temple, probably de- 
dicated to Ceres or to an Athenian hero, named Panops. 

The hexastyle temple of Neptune,* sumamed Erec- 
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theuSy which contained the well of salt water; the te- 
trastyle temple of Minerva Polias, protectress of the 
city; and of Pandrosus^ daughter of Cecrops, which 
was supported by six caryatides^ having within^ the 
olive-tree produced by Minerva in the contest vnth 
Neptune for the patronage of the city. Although these 
temples comprised three different designs^ yet the 
whole edifice may be considered as a double temple^ the 
only approach to the last-mentioned one being from that 
of Minerva Polias. 



PRINCIPAl CORINTHIAN EDIFICES. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius, which, with those 
of Apollo Didymseus at Miletus, Diana at Ephesus, and 
Ceres at Eleusis, was esteemed one of the four most 
elegant and beautiful of the ancient sacred edifices. It 
was decastyle and hypaethral, and had an extensive 
peribolus ; the columns were of Pentelic marble, with 
attic bases ; and within the cella was a large statue of 
Jupiter^^ of gold and ivory. 

The octagonal tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. On 
each side of the polygon, in the firieze, wa,s a figure re- 
presenting one of the eight vnnds, Boreas, (Bopsas,) 
Csecias,(Kaixia^,)Subsolanu8,(^ff^ffAi60Ti]^,)Eurus,(£ugo^,) 
Notus, (NoTos,) Libs, (Ai^f,) Occidens, (Zs^ugo;,) Corns, 
(^xfjpcoy.) Under each figure was a sun-dial, and, from 
the channel discovered in the pavement, there appears 
to have been a clepsydra or water-dial. On the roof 
was placed a brazen triton, with a wand in the right- 
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hand, which pointed over the figure of the wind at that 
time blowing. A portico with two columns orna- 
mented each of the two entrances to this tower. 

The choragic monument of Lysicrates, called by the 
modem Athenians the Lantern of Demosthenes, of a 
circular form, with six attached columns of delicate pro- 
portion : the sculpture round the frieze represented the 
story of Bacchus and the Tyrrhenian pirates, in basso- 
relievo ; and the entablature is surmounted by an ela- 
borately worked tholus or cupola. 

The principal stoa or portico, called Poecile, (iloixiAjj.) 
The front was composed of a tetrastyle portico and 
seven columns and a pilaster on either side. The interior 
was adorned with a great variety of excellent paint- 
ings : among the subjects were the taking of Troy ; 
the succours given by the Athenians to the HeraclidaB ; 
the battles with the Lacedaemonians at CEnoe, with the 
Persians at Marathon, and with the Amazons at Athens. 
The shields and spoils taken by the Athenians from 
their enemies were here deposited ; and it was also cele- 
brated as having given the name of Stoics to the school 
of philosophers instituted by Zeno. 



IN ELEUSIS, A TOWN OF ATTICA. 

The Propyljea. — ^This edifice, which formed the 
principal entrance into the city, was of the Doric order, 
and, Uke its prototype at Athens, had five gates : the 
portico was hexastyle, and the building erected entirely 
of Pentelic marble : the construction of the roof was the 
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ingenious invention of Byzes of Naxos, who covered the 
building with slabs of the same marble cut into the 
shape of tiles, and for his ingenuity received great 
honor from the Greeks. 

The temple of Ceres. — ^This was a dodecastyle 
Doric temple, and was celebrated by the performance 
of the greater mysteries of Ceres, to whom it was dedi- 
cated : it was one of the four most beautiful temples 
of antiquity: the cella was of a square figure; and 
the interior arrangement was pecuUar, having two 
double rangjes of columns across it, parallel with the 
columns of the portico. 

The temple of Diana PROPYLiEA. — ^This tem- 
ple, according to Vitruvius, is denominated vaog sv nupa- 
(TTatnv by the Greeks, which presents in its front two 
Doric columns interposed between the antse, and by 
which the flank walls of the cella are terminated. This 
form is the most simple of the early Greek temples ; 
and this example is the only one which has yet been 
described. 

RHAMNUS. 

The hexastyle peripteral Doric temple of Nemesis, 
the columns of which are fluted only at the top and 
bottom. 

The small Doric temple of Themis, in Antis. 
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SUNIUM. 



A hexastyle Doric temple of white marble, dedicated 
to Minerva Polias. 

THORICUS. 

A Doric beptastyle temple. The shafts of the columns 
were plain, except at the top and bottom, where they 
were fluted. 

iEGINA. 

In this island was a hexastyle hypsethral Doric temple 
of Jupiter Panellenius. 

CORFU. 

At Cadachio in this island are the remains of a hexa- 
style Doric temple. 

IN SICILY. 

SYRACUSE, 

the ancient capital of the island, built A. C. 732 
by Archias of Corinth, was famous for a hexastyle 
Doric temple of Minerva, a theatre, an amphitheatre, 
the catacombs, the Latomiae, or ear of Dionysius, and 
the Lautumiae, a prison of immense extent cut out of 
the solid rock. 
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AGRIGENTUM. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius. — ^This tem- 
ple, (according to the account of Diodorus Siculus,) 
which was the largest in the island, was never com- 
pletely finished. It presents a portico of seven Doric 
columns in front, and double the number in the flank, 
which are not insulated, but attached to the walls. The 
pediments are each sculptured : on that towards the east 
is represented the Contest of the Giants, and on the west 
pediment, the Siege of Troy. The cella was divided into 
three compartments longitudinally by pilasters, the 
centre compartment being surmounted by an attic, with 
atlantes supporting its entablature. This city was next 
in extent to Syracuse ; and there are more remains of 
antiquity near it, than at any other part of Sicily. The 
hexastyle Doric temples of Juno Lucina: Concord and 
Venus were ajnongst these remains. 

The temple of Hercules. — ^This was a hexa- 
style Doric temple, and next in size to Jupiter Olym- 
pius. It contained a bronze statue of Hercules ; and 
among other famous pictures, was one painted by 
Zeuxis, representing the infant Hercules strangling the 
two serpents. 

SELINUS. 

Here were three Doric temples. The larger one, 
which was dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, was octastyle 
and hypaethral, and the other two hexastyle. 
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SEGESTA OR ^GESTA. 
Here was also a hexastyle Doric temple. 

DELOS. 

Here was a Doric temple to Apollo, which according 
to Plutarch was of great antiquity. Jt was famous for 
a colossal statue of Apollo, cut out of one piece of 
marble. 

PELOPONNESUS. 

At Bassae, near Phigalia, was a hexastyle Doric tem- 
ple of Apollo Epicurius. Two ranges of Ionic columns 
attached to the walls ornamented the interior of the 
cella. 

At Corinth, the principal town of Achaia, are the 
remains of a temple exhibiting probably the most an- 
cient specimen of the Doric oider. This town was 
celebrated for an uncommonly rich display of architec- 
tural beauty, and gave rise to the elegant order which 
takes its name. 

Between Argos and Corinth are the remains of a 
hexastyle Doric temple of Jupiter Nemaeus. 

Olympia, a town of Elis, was &mous for a temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, to whom were dedicated the Olym- 
pic Gatned, which were celebrated every fifth year. 
These games were the chief; the others being the 
Pythian, near Delphi, in honor of Apollo; the Isth- 
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mian^ on the Isthmus of Corinth^ in honor of Neptune ; 
and the Nemean, at Nemea^ in honor of Hercules. The 
exercises used at these games were called wiVTutKav (sig- 
nifying five exercises)^ which consisted of fpof^o^, run- 
ning ; aXiJLa, leaping ; Truyjxfxi], boxing ; h^Kos, throw- 
ing the quoits ; vakri, wrestling. 

There was also a onitest called vayxpariov^ in which 
the exercises of boxing and wrestling were united. 

The place where the exercises were exhibited, and 
the athletsB and youth trained, was called the trreAi^v or 
ira}M^<rrpa» 

There were uncovered walks attached to the Greek 
palsestra^, irt^iS^fuBf^. 

The apartment for exercising the youth, (ef ij/Saiov). 

The apartment for dressing and undressing, (oeirtSuTi]- 
fm). 

The apartment for anointing, sXAiotfto-ioy. 

The apartment for sprinkling the combatants with 
sand after anointing, xovkn^ioy. 

The part of the stadium where the horse and chariot 
races were performed was called iir?ro^ojxo^. The course 
began at the a^i^, and ended at the rtXo^ • 

To the palaestraB were frequently attached baths, com- 
prising a XwTfoVf tu 6epfMu, iepfjMxrtify uwohovttov, and 
sometimes a ^Mmrianj^iov. 

The prize at the Olympic Games, was a wreath of 
wild ohve ; at the Pythian, a crown of laurel ; at the 
Isthmian, a garland of pine leaves ; and at the Nemean, 
a crown of parsley. 

The athletic games among the Ghre^s were called 
iselastic, from eio-eXawco ; because the victors, drawn in 
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a chariot with white horses^ and wearing crowns on their 
heads, were conducted with great pomp into their 
respective cities, which they entered through a breach, 
made in the walls for that purpose. 



THE THEATRES. 

Among the principal remains of the theatres of the 
Greeks, may be named those of the HSuov, Odeum^ 
built by Herodes Atticus in honor of his wife Regilla : 
and of Bacchus at Athens. 

The theatres of Syracuse. The theatre in the grove 
of ^culapiusnear Epidaurus, and that at NicopoUs in 
Epirus. 

The ancient theatres, which were of a semicircular 
form, were composed of three principal parts. The 
xoiXov, ogx^^OTga, <rxi]yi]. 

The xoiXov was the portion appropriated to the spec- 
tators, and was a space formed immediately behind the 
orchestra. The seats formed three stages, separated 
by passages, (Sia^oofiaroe). The first range of seats was 
occupied by persons of distinction and magistrates; 
die middle range for the second class of persons ; and 
the highest seats for females. Each range was subdi-r 
vided into xegxihg, by radiating stairs (xXi/taxt;) leading 
from one Sia^cofta to the other. Above the upper range 
was a covered portico protecting the audience from the 
weather, and confining the sound. There was frequently 
a conduit or well of water for the refreshment of the 
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audience within the xoiXov, and rix^iot or bronze vases 
for the conveyance of sound. 

The ogx^ifiarpa, the space between the xoiXov and Xoyeiov 
or proscenium^ for the chorus and dancers : in the centre 
was the ivfiik/^ or pulpit^ and near it the uxoo-xijyioy for 
the musicians. 

The (TKvivri, relating to the scenic representations and 
principal performers. Ilpotrxriviov or Xoyeiov^ the stage 
for recitations. Ilapota-xy^noy, retiring-rooms for the per- 
formers, with property rooms ; and also the fipovreiov, 
under the stage, for the brazen vessels filled with stones, 
for the imitation of thunder. To these were attached 
porticoes and walks for the arrangement of the choruses 
and processions. The theatres were frequently used 
for public assemblies and games ; so that the parts ap- 
propriated to the orators or performers were differently 
api^ied, according to the species of representation, or 
the object of the assembly. 



THE GYMNASIA. 

These were capacious buUdings, with compartment 
suitable for professors in the arts and oratory to deliver 
lectures. They contained also a '^akaiarpa and aroai, 
with i^tipai, and seats for spectators ; and a a-foupKm^pKiv, 
a ^pot appropriated to the exercise of the ball. These 
gytniiasia were surrounded with uncovered walks, a 
garden, and a sacred grove. The principal ones at Athens 
were, the i4xaSi}/xfa, where Plato taught t hence his 
followers were styled Academics. The Avxem : Aristotle 
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here delirer^d bis maximfi in the PeripatoB^ or walking- 
place, whence his followers were called PeripatieticiS. 
The KvfwroipY^S • here Antisthenes propagated his opi- 
nioiis> and his disciples were termed Cynics, a class c^ 
men notorious for their inurbanity of manners. 



THE FORUM. 

The ayopa, or forum, was principally appropriated to 
the meetings of the senate, and assemblies of the 
people : it in many instances also served as a market 
and tmding place, and consisted usually of (see plate 1.) 

a The Myopee, or open space. 

b The ^wtihixtiy basilica, or hall of judicature. 

c Hie temple of Isis. 

d The temple of Mercury. 

e The entrance to the senaie4iouse. 

f The «p;^««ov, senate-house. 

g The 07PKr6oh[MSf treasury. 

h The ^vXaxri, prison. 

i Double porticoes for merchants and others to 
meet 

THE DWELLINGS. 

The dwelling-houses of the Greeks were generally 
divided into the following compartments on the ground- 
floor. It is supposed they were sometimes raised more 
than one story ; but the situation of the stairs on the 
^an has never been exactly ascertained. (See plate 2.) 
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a Bvf(»puWi entraace passage. 

b SToi6fio^, stables. 

c Awotii^fin 6vp»pw, porters' lodges* 

d AvXai, courts* 

e /IvMu^fiovj pprtion allotted for tbe women, 

f TpixXivioe^ eating-rooms. 

g Itpo(rTfii, vestibule. 

h BaXafjLog, bed-chamber. 

i AiL^AaKxpLo^f anti-chamber. 

k Square <eci ^ 

1 Great oecu9 3 

m Affo-tfiuXoi, courts of separation. 

n Hospitalia, rooms for guests. 

o IJp^iofcv, vestibule. 

p Great peristyle. 

q BifiXAoiyiKfif library. 

r Exedrse, rooms fpr conversation. 

s Kvl^ixrivoi, dining-hall^- 

t (WvAxoivix^,) picture-rooms. 



THE ORDER OF THE ANCIEIfT TEMPLE, 

There are several different ordei^ of Alicient TemplQ^» 
the general style of which wafif chosen accpjrding to the 
Deity to whom it was dedicated. Thus they were K^f^ 
culsur to Vesta^ Sol, and Luna ; and open to Jupiter. 
Thoae dedicated to Mars^ Minerva, and Hercule^i were 
Doric ; Ionic to Juno, Diana, Bacchus ; and Corin- 
thian to Venus, Flora, and the Muses. 

A temple in Antis, (mo$ ev xapaa-Tavty,) (Plate 3. fig. 1.) 
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where the side walls finish with antae^ and two columns 
placed between them. 

A prostyle temple, (wpo<rrv\os,) (fig. 2.) which has a 
tetrastyle porticus in front of the antae. 

A porticus with four columns is called tetrastyle, (rs- 
rgeurrvkog). 

An amphiprostyle temple, (afu^uFgoarvXos,) (fig. 3.) 
which has a porticus and a posticus. 

A peripteral temple, (Tsgwrrfgov,) (fig. 4.) which has 
columns entirely surrounding thecella, and ishexastyle. 

A porticus with six columns is called hexastyle, (1$); 

A porticus with seven columns is called heptastyle, 
(ffrr«). 

A pseudoperipteral temple, (^whg Treptimgovj) (Plate 
4. fig. 1.) which has the walls of the cella placed between 
the intercolumniations of the pteroma ; for, the colmnns 
not being isolated, it is a false peripteral. 

A dipteral temple, (hg megov,) (fig. 2.) which has a 
double row of columns round the cella, and is octastyle. 

A porticus with eight columns is octastyle, (oxrco). 

A porticus with nine columns is enneastyle, (iwta), 

A pseudo-dipteral temple, {iftvhg Sivrspof,) (fig. 3.) 
which has a single range of columns round the cella, 
two intercolumniations and the thickness of a column 
from the wall, and is octastyle ; for, without the double 
range of columns, it is falsely winged. 

An hypsethral temple, (i/rutigog,) (dg. 4.) which has 
the columns arranged as in a dipteral temple, and is 
decastyle. It has a row of columns round the interior, 
and the centre is uncovered or hypaethral. 
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A porticus with ten columns is called decastyle, 
(Ssxa). 

A porticus with twelve columns is called dodecastyle, 
(SeoSffxa). * 

There is also a monopteral temple, ([Mvog fmgov,) 
which has a circular range of columns, and is without 
a cella. 

A circular peripteral temple, which has a circular 
cella surrounded with columns. 

There are five regular intercolumniations, or spaces 
between the lower diameter of columns, standing in the 
same rai^e. 

The lowest or thickest part of the shaft is called the 
diameter. 

Pycnostyle, (wxyo; o-ruXtf;,) one and a half diameters 
apart. 

Systyle, (o'uv (ttwAoj,) two diameters apart. 

Eustyle, (tv oruAo^,) two and a quarter diameters apart. 

Diastyle, (ha aruXdS)) three diameters apart. 

Areostyle, (agaiog arvXog,) four diameters apart. 

The number of columns on the flank or side of a Gre- 
cian temple, was generally one more than double the 
number in front; for instance, if the porticus were 
octastyle, the range of columns on the flank would be 
seventeen in number. 

In the construction of their buildings, the Greeks 
first made use of timber, then brick, next stone, and 
lastly marble. Pausanias makes mention of several 
edifices having been erected of bronze in Lacedaemon ; 
and a small temple of Minerva was, on this account, 
called " chalcicecus." 
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Pentelican marble was employed for buildings^ and 
Parian mostiy for sculpture. 

In erecting stone walls they adopted three particular 
methods. 

The Isodomon^ in which the courses were of equal 
heights. This was this most regular manner^ and used 
in their best works. 

The Pseudisodomon : in this the courses differed both 
in length and thickness. Both of these methods were 
good from being well bonded, and would last (or ages* 

The Emplecton, only the exterior stones of which are 
wrought ; the interior ones were used rough, filled m 
with cement. 
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A Table showing the general Dimensions of the Orders 
employed in some of the principal Temples, &c. 



;! 



DORIC. 

Jupiter Olj^mpioB at Agri 

gentum 
Jupiter, Selinus 
Temple, Segesta 
Ceres, Eleasis 
Minerva, Syracuse 
Parthenon, Athens 
Propybeum, Eleusis 
Concord, Agrigentum 
Apollo Epicorius, Basss 
Juno Lucina, Agrigentum . 
Doric Portico, Athens 
Theseus, Athens 
Jupiter Panellenius, ^gina 
Diana Propylaea, Eleusis 
Monument of Thrasyllus, ) 

Athens • . ) 

Nemesis, Rhamnns . 
Propylaeum, Athens 



IONIC. 

Apollo Didynueus, Miletus . 
Mmerva Polias, Priene 
Bacchus, Teos 
Miner?a Polias, Athens 
Erectheus, do. 

Propylseum, Priene 
Ilissus 



CORINTHIAN. 

Stoa or Portico, Athens 
Tower of the Winds 
Monument of Lysicrates 



Lower 
Dia. 
meter. 



13.0 

10.7 
6.7 
6.6^ 
6.6 
6.1 
6.0 
4.7 
4.6 
4.6 
44 
3.3 
8.2 
2.7 

2.4| 

2.4 



6.3 

4.8 

3.3 

2.9} 

2.3 

2.0 

1.9 



Base 



2.6 

2.7) 

2.0 

1.0 

0.11) 

l.l) 

0.10} 



2.11 

1.7 

1.2 



1.5} 



0.4} 



Heights. 



Shaft 



53.6 



81.4 



17.9 



24.7 
17.0 
15.9} 



ISJi 



58.5} 



22J0 
18.10J 
17.1 
18.0 



23.4 



9.8 



Capital 



8.3 



2.8} 
4.0 
2.9 
2.8} 



1.9 



1.7 



1.6 
1.4 

1.1 



2.8} 



2.2 

1.7 

1.8 

1.11 

1.10 



0.10 



3.2 



1.7 



Archi- 
trave 



11.0} 

9.2} 

6.5} 

5.6) 

4.10 

4.5 

8.9} 

3.7} 

2.8 

4.1) 

2.10 

2.8 

2.9 

2.1 

1.9 

1.10} 
8.9 



3.5 

8.3) 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

1.5 

1.8 



1.11 

1.0 

0.11) 



Frieze 



10.5 

8.0 

5.9 

6.3) 

4.4 

4.5 

8.10f 

3.6} 

2.9^ 

3.4i 

8.0 

2.8} 

2.9 

2.0i 

1.1 

1.10} 
3.9f 



3.11} 
2.7 



2.2 
Ml) 
1.3 
1.6 



1.8 

0.9f 

0.10 



Cor- 
nice 



2.10 



3.3 

2.7} 

l.U 



1.6} 



1.6 

O.llf 

1.3} 
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2.8 



1.7J 



1.10 



0.11 
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The Greeks were the parents of that refined and ele- 
gant style of architecture^ which the Romans have 
entirely adopted^ and to which they have also made 
additions. Under the emperor Augustus^ architecture 
was perhaps at its greatest height ; but it degenerated 
under Tiber iusand Nero, though it was cultivated in 
some degree by the latter, more to satisfy his sensuali- 
ties than from a sincere love for the art* In the time of 
the emperor Trajan, it was not entirely neglected, for it 
wss in this reign that ApoUodorus raised the famous ' 
Trajan column, and executed other considerable works. 
Adrian beautified several parts of the Roman empire, 
rebuilt Jerusalem, and erected a pillar in Egypt to the 
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memory of Pompey. But architecture now rose no higher; 
it declined, became corrupted, and ultimately fell with 
the Western Empire. The decay of the arts, from the 
luxuriance of the people, caused this fall ; and architec- 
ture remained in a state of degeneracy for nearly twelve 
centuries. 



THE PRINCIPAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
ITALY, SPAIN, FRANCE, &c. 

ITALY. 

ROME 

was founded, A. C. 753, by Romulus* It was anciently 
called SepticoUis, from its being built upon seven 
hills. The Palatine mount was built upon only by 
Romulus ; where he, Augustus, and the succeeding em- 
perors, had a palace. The Capitoline mount, (which 
took its name from the Capitol being built there, or, 
as some assert, from a human head (caput) being, dis- 
covered under the surface of the ground in digging,) 
comprised three temples, dedicated to Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Juno. Near these were the temples of Terminus, of 
Jupiter Feretrius, the cottage of Romulus, and also the 
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Aflrflmn or Sanctuary. The ascent to the Capitol from 
the ancient Forum^ was by one hundred steps. In the 
Fomm was the Comitium, where the assemblies of 
the people were held ; the Curia or Senate-house ; 
the Columna MiUiaris, from whence distances were 
reckoned by the vise, or roads to different parts of the 
empire. Around the Forum, were situated Basilicse, 
wherein were the courts of justice. Porticoes were also 
attached, which were adapted for the purposes of exer- 
cise, and for the transaction of business. In the City, 
were other Fora, erected under Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
and Trajan : all of which were used principally for the 
purposes of markets. The Forum Trajani was the most 
splendid, and was ornamented by the spoils that empe- 
ror had taken in war. The Aventine Mount was added 
to the city by Ancus Mardtus, it was the most exten- 
sive, and the one on which Remus took the omens. 
The Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Esquiline were 
added by Servius TuUius ; and the CoeUan by Tullus : 
the Janiculum, so called from Janus having first built 
Bpon it ; the Vatican and the Collis Hortulorum were 
afterwards added to the city. 



THE TEMPLES IN ROME. 

OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

The PanAeon (now called the Rotunda, from its cir- 
cular form) was a temple dedicated to all the Gods ; 
and supposed to have been built by Marcus Agrippa. 
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The roof is an immense dome^ finished in the interior 
with lacunaria : there is no aperture in the building for 
the admission of light but at the apex of the dome^ £rom 
whence the seven exedrae or chapels contained in the 
building were illumined. The portico is octastyle^ and 
on the frieze the following inscription is visible : 

M. AGRIPPAy L. F. COS. TERTIUM^ FECIT. 

The temple of Jupiter Tons^ns^ of which three columns 
only remain, was erected to Jove the Thunderer, by Au- 
gustus, in commemoration of his escape from lightning 
on his return from Spain, when a slave was killed by 
his side. 

The temple of Janus, built and dedicated by Nnma 
Pompilius to that deity, was only open in time of war. 

The temple of Jupiter Stator, three columns of which 
only remain. 

The prostyle hexastyle temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, built by Marcus Aurelius. 

The temple of Mars Ultor, built by Augustus. Few 
are the remains left of this temple. 

The temple of Peace, which was begun by Claudius 
and finished by Vespasian. Judging from its ruins, 
it appears to have been one of the most magnificent in 
Rome. Its front presented five entrances : the interior 
was divided into three compartments longitudinally: 
eight columns supported the groined ceiling of the 
centre space, and the ceiling of those on either side was 
formed by semicircular arches, ornamented with lacu- 
naria. 
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The circular peripteral temple of Vesta^ supposed to 
have been built by Numa. 

The basilica of Antoninus^ or temple to Mars. Part of 
the flank, with eleven columns and one pilaster, are the 
only remains. 

The temple of Bacchus/ of a circular %ure, with a 
double. range of composite columns in the interior. The 
approach to this temple was by an enclosed court. 



OF THE IONIC ORDER. 

/The hescastyle temple of Concord, in which the senate 
was convened by Cicero, when the conspiracy of Cati- 
liasc iwasvdisoovered. 

The tetrastyle pseudoperipteral temple of Fortana 
ViriliB. 



THEATRES, AMPHITHEATRES, &c. 

There were several theatres in Rome. Among the 
prkidpal may be named those of Pompey, Marcellus, 
at^^Balbus. The theatre of Marcellus was a large se* 
mkirde, consisting of two heights of orders, the Doric 
and Ionic. 

The ai^phitheatres were first built of wood, and were 
temporary. Augustus caused the first stone amphitheatm 
to be erected. The principal and largest one, was that 
built by Vespasian and Titus, and, from the colossal 
statue of Nero which stood near it, was called the 

c 
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Coliseum. It was an elliptical building of immense 
extent, and comprised four heights of orders; the first 
was Tuscan; upon this Ionic, terminating with two 
heights of Corinthian columns. The space allotted for 
the combats of the gladiators, was called the arena, 
which, as a security against the irruption of wild beasts, 
was surrounded with a canal, (euripus,) an iron railing, 
and a low wall. The podium projected over this wall, 
and was raised ten or fifteen feet above it ; upon which 
sat the senators and ambassadors. There was also a 
seat for the emperor, called suggestum, elevated like a 
tribunal, and covered with a canopy, (cubiculum.) The 
eqnites sat in fourteen rows behind the senators: the 
seati^ for both were covered with cushions ; those for 
the people (popularii) were of stone without covering, 
and were raided behind ; all the entrances to them were 
called vomitoria. 

The Odeum. In this building actors and musicians 
privately exercised themselves before appearing on the 
stage. 

The Circus Maximus was built by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and commonly appropriated to foot, horse, and chariot 
races. The building was of a compound figure, with 
parallel sides and semicircular ends, with rows of seats 
ail round rising upon an inclined plane : at each extre- 
mity were several openings from which the horses started 
at a point called the career. In the middle of the cir- 
cus, and nearly the whole of its length, was a low wnll, 
called spina, at either end of which were three columns 
on one base, called metsB, and round these the horses 
and chariots turned, leaving (contrary to our manner 
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of running) the spina knd metse always on their left 
hand. In the middle of the spina was an obelisk, 
brought from Egypt, and erected in the circus by Au- 
gustus. Near the first meta, whence the horses started, 
were seven other columns, called false, one of which 
was taken down for every circuit made by the chariots. 
The exercises called quinquertium (cursus, saltus, 
pugilatus, lucta, disci j actus) were performed in the 
circus ; as also the venationes, or combats of animals 
with each other; those of gladiators with wild beasts, 
(bestiarii,) and representations of sea-fights (nauma- 
chiae). 

The Circi Flaminii, Antonini, and Aureliani, were 
also celebrated edifices. 

The Romans had palaestrae and gymnasia much 
resembling those of the Greeks, which were chiefly in 
the Campus Martins, a plain along the Tiber, where 
the Roman youth performed their exercises ; there 
were uncovered walks (xysti) attached to them. 

The theatres of the Romans were of a semicircular 
form, with seats (cunei) in the interior, rising one above 
the other. The part for the spectators was called cavea, 
and the passages separating the different portions of 
the cunei were termed praecinctiones. The scena, or 
part for the actors, consisted of — 

The postscenium, the space behind the stage. 

The pulpitum, where was the declamation. 

The proscenium, where the pantomimes were per^ 
formed. 

The orchestra, where were the.dances. 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCHES AND 

PORTICOES. 

OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

The arch of Constantine consisted of one large centre 
and two smaller semicircular archways, with foar 
columns on pedestals, decorated with sculpture in each 
front, supporting an attic ornamented with figures and 
bas-reliefs. 

The portico of Septinuus Severus : composed of four 
•columns and two pilasters, surmounted by pediments on 
the two fronts. 



OF THE COMPOSITE ORDER. 

The arch of Titus was semicircular (and the soffit en- 
riched with lacunaria,) with four semicolumns on pedes- 
tals in each front supporting an attic : the sides of the 
archway were ornamented with bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing the triumph of Titus. 

The arch of Septimius Severus, (adorned with bas- 
reliefs representing the triumph of Severus over the 
Parthians :) of three arches with four columns on sculp- 
tured pedestals in each front supporting an attic. 

The arch of the Goldsmiths, erected in honor pf the 
emperor Severus, his son, and the empress Julia. This, 
though called an arch, is composed of two pedestals 
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ornamented with pilasters, surmounted and united by 
a horizontal entablature : the whole above the pedestal 
is elaborately worked with figures, trophies, and foliage. 



TRIUMPHAL COLUMNS. 

The most celebrated are those of Trajan and Antoni- 
nus Pius. Trajan's column of the Doric order is in- 
crusted with marble, and on its summit was a colossus 
of Trajan; but this has since been removed, and the 
statue of St. Peter has been placed in its stead. The 
column of Antoninus is similar to Trajan's ; but in work- 
manship is much inferior. The statue of Antoninus has 
been displaced by that of St. Paul. There was a ros- 
trated column erected in honor of Duilius of white mar- 
ble, and one in honor of Csesar. 



BATHS, TOMBS, &c. 

The most celebrated baths were those of Agrippa, Ca- 
racalla, Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Dioclesian, Constantine, 
and Paulus ^milius ; which were very magnificent and 
luxurious, with suites of rooms of difierent degrees of 
warmth ; in the last of which was the pool wherein they 
bathed, and which was called piscina. These baths 
contained also peristyle groves, saloons, and reading- 
rooms. The bathing began with hot, and ended with 
cold water. 

The principal tombs were built of marble. The most 
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celebrated were those of AuguBtUB, Hadrian, Caiue Cea- 
tius, Cecilia Metella, and Alexander Severus, which 
were generally placed near the public ways. 

The ancient bridges in Rome were eight in number. 
The Pons Subhcius, built of wood ; the Fabricius, of 
atone ; the Ceetius ; the Senatonus ; the Janiculi ; the 
Triumphalis ; the .^lius, the largest and most beauti- 
ful ; and the Milrius. There were several other bridges 
out of the city, some of which were considerable. The 
victors at the games, and others who triumphed on 
their way to the Capitol, passed over the Pons Trium- 



The aqueducts were works of great celebrity, and 
conveyed water to Rome through rocks and mountains, 
a distance of sixty miles. The chief of these, were the 
Aqua Claudia, and the Aqua Appia. Some of these 
aqueducts consisted of long ranges of arches, placed in 
rows one above the other ; the whole structure in some 
parts being more than one hundred feet high. 

The cloaca maxima, or great sewer for draining the 
city, was begun by Tarquinius Priscus, and completed 
by Tarquinius Superbus. It was an immense arched 
drain, which ran under the principal streets of the city, 
and branched by smaller charniels into all the surround- 
ing lanes, and less frequented parts, and ultimately 
emptied itself into the Tiber. 

The public paved ways were works of amazing labor 
and expence, called via ; the principal of which were the 
Via Appia, called the Regina Vianim, extending from 
Rome to Capua, and from thence to Brundusium j the 
ViaFlaminia, through Eiruria and Umbria to Arimidam; 
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the Via AureUa along the coast of Etroria. The tiee 
were divided into three parts : the central division ma 
paved for pedestrianis^ and that on either side gravelled' 
for carriages a;nd horsemen : small upright stones were 
placed at certain distances to assist perseds: to monnt 
on horseback ; and higher stones, called inilliamy weiie 
occasionally added for the purpose of marking distances. 

The private dwellings of the Romans generally con- 
sisted of (see plate 5.) 

a Vestibulum. 

b Atrium, great hall. 

t Al8B atrii, wings of the halL 

d Cellae familiaricsB. • - 

e Atria. . < 

f Tablinum, place of records. ) 

g Cavsedium. 

h Exedra. 

i Bibliotheca. 

k Cyzicene (Ecus. 

1 Horti, gardens. 

m Pinacotheca. 

n Embroidery-room. 

o Impluvii peristylium. 

p Vernal ^ 

q Summer [ triclinia. 

r Winter 3 

s Cella frigidaria, cold -v 

t Calida piscina, tepid Cbaths. 

V Cella tepidaria, warm 3 

w Cella caldaria, or Laconica, sudatories. 

X Cubicula, bed-chambers. 
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• 

The Roman villas were divided into three parts; 
Urbana^ Rustica, and Fructuaria. The first contained 
chambers^ baths, tennis-courts, terraces, and xysti. 
The second contained accommodations for the various 
servants and workmen, stables, &c. The third consisted 
of oil and wine-cellars, granaries, store-houses, and 
repositories for preserving fruits. 



LAURENTINUM. 



Here was, beautifully situated on the sea-coast, the 
winter villa of the younger Pliny : it was surrounded 
with gardens, and a gestatio or circus was added for 
the exercises of riding and driving. Pliny had also a 
magnificent summer villa in Tuscany. 



TIBUR, NOW TIVOLL 

Here are the remains of a circular peripteral temple 
of Vesta, or the Tiburtine Sibyl: it consisted of eigh- 
teen Corinthian columns raised upon a podium; the 
capital is a peculiarly bold and elegant specimen of this 
order. Here were also the ruins of a villa built by 
Hadrian ; and some remains still exist of the villa of 
Maecenas. Near this place, it is believed, stood the 
villa and farm of Horace. 
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TUSCULUM. 



Here was a villa of Cicero, called Tusculanum. 



NARNIA. 

Here are the remains of a magnificent aqueduct and 
bridge over the Nar, built by Augustus. 



ANCONA. 

On the coast of the Adriatic, was a large mole to 
screen ships in the harbour, built by the popes; near 
which stands a noble triumphal arch, with Corinthian 
columns, erected to Trajan for his improvements in the 
harbour : this arch consists of only one opening, and is 
built of white marble. 

BAIiE. 

Here was the Pons Baianus, a bridge of boats, con- 
structed by Caligula. 

VERONA 

presents the remains of a celebrated amphitheatre of an 
elliptical figure, consisting of three heights of arcades 
with pilasters. 
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P^STUM 

is famous for the remaiasofan hypasthral hexastyle, 
a pseudodipteral enneastyle, and a hexastyle temple ; 
all magnificent examples of the Grecian Doric order. 



POMPEII, 

which was destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
yius, and has been buried under its lava for seyeral 
hundred years, is satisfactorily described by Pliny the 
Younger, in two letters written to Tacitus. Latterly 
some extensiye excavations have been made, ahd a 
great porticm of the city has been brought to light. It 
was surrounded by a wall, which was fortified with 
several towers, and had five gates : the principal en* 
trance was approached from Naples through an arch- 
way, comprising one large, centre, and two smaller, nde 
gates : it was undecorated, and of small dimensions. 
The street of the Tombs was immediately outside this 
gate, leading into the city, and contained the monuments 
of those only, who had held some honorable post in the 
state. Among the principal remains found within the 
gates of the city, is the Forum, surrounded by a Doric 
colonnade, to which were attached a basilica and portico : 
in the latter was a temple, dedicated to Venus. At the 
north end of the Forum, was the Senaculum or temple 
of Jupiter, with a Corinthian hexastyle portico ; and 
on each side of the temple was a triumphal arch. There 
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were two adjoining theatres, the smaller of which was 
covered : .the approach to them from the forum, was by 
an octastyle Ionic propylaea, (the volutes of the capitals 
of the colunms of which were all placed angularly :) 
this led to a building called the Greek Temple. In front 
of the larger theatre, was an extensive portico sur- 
rounded by columns ; and behind the smaller theatre, 
are the remains of a tetrastyle Corinthian temple dedi- 
cated to Isis. In another part of the city, among other 
reqiains, are those of a large amphitheatre, in which 
games, shows of gladiators, and other public entertain- 
ments were exhibited. There were several paintings 
found in the city ; and the art (which is now quite lost) 
of painting al fresco on the walls of their edifices, in 
imitation of figures, landscapes, &c. had arrived at great 
perfection. 

HERCULANEUM. 

This city, like that of Pompeii, was, by an overflow of 
lava from Mount Vesuvius, completely destroyed. No 
important remains of extensive biiildings, except those 
of a theatre, have yet been discovered ; but various 
statues exquisitely sculptured, tripods, vases, and can- 
delabra, mosaic pavement, and frescoes, have been 
found in excavating. 
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A Table showing the general Dimensions of the Orders 
employed in some of the principal Temples^ &c. 



IONIC. 

Temple of Fortona VirilU, 
at Rome 



CORINTHIAN. 



':! 



Pantheon, at Rome 
Temple of JapiterStator, do. 
Temple of Vesta, do. 
Arch of CoDBtantine, do. 
Temple of Vesto, at Tivoli 



COMPOSITE. 

Arch of S* SeFerofi at Rome 
Arch of Titm, do. 



Heights. 



Lower 
Dia- 
meter. 



S.2 



Base 



4.11 
4.10 
3.21 
2.11 
2.5 



2.11 
2.0 



1.7 



2.6 

2.7) 

1.8| 

1.9 

0.9) 



Shaft 



24.3 



38.0 
404 
294 
23.0 
20.4 



1.7} 
1.IJ 



Capital 



22.11) 
16.10 






1.2 



5.3) 

5.3) 
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3.1) 

2.5 



Archi- L^. 



3.8 
2.8i 



trave 



1.8) 



Frieze 



3.5) 
3.5 



2.6 
1.3 



2.1 
1.7 



2.0 



3.! 
3 



t 



1.8) 
1.7 



Cor- 
nice 



2.11) 



4.3 
5.11) 



1.2) 
1.7) 



2.10) 
1.6 



34) 
2.1) 
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IN SPAIN. 



SEGOVIA. 



Near the source of the Tagus, is a noble aqueduct, 
built of a bluish granite : it is undecided whether to 
ascribe it as the work of Trajan, or Lucinius Larius, a 
prsetor under Vespasian ; but from its architecture being 
different from that used by the Romans, it is supposed 
by many to be of much older date : it is above one 
hundred feet high, and extends three miles. 



TARRAGONA. 

Here the emperor Augustus had a palace ; the frag- 
ments now remaining of it, prove its ancient grandeur 
and extent. There was also an amphitheatre, and a 
majestic, elegant and extensive aqueduct. The Romans 
must have built considerably in Catalonia, from the 
immense assemblage of ruins discovered there. 



FRANCE. 



PARIS. 



Here are the remains of an edifice, supposed to have 
formed the baths connected with the palace of the 
emperor Julian. 
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NISMES. 

Here was an aqueduct^ considered one of the most 
splendid monuments of the Romans ; it consisted of 
three rows of arches^ tKe stones of which were of an 
immense size ; the whole height from the water was 
nearly two hundred feet. 

Over the river Allier^ near the city of Brioude, in 
Auvergne, is a single-lurched bridge : the abutments 
stand on two rocks at a distance of above one hundred 
and ninety feet. 

The Pons Trajani, across the Danube, was famous 
for its size and magnificence : upon it were inscribed 
the words : 



<( 



Providentia Aogutti wete Pontificb, Tirtoi Romana 
quid noa, domct ? Sob jago ccce rapidns Daonbiot." 



The Romans adopted two methods in erecting walls. 

The Reticulatum, when the stones were laid diago- 
nally ; which was the most beautiful, but the slightest, 
from a deficiency in the bond. 

The Incertum, which was the strongest, being course 
over course. These walls were built of the smallest- 
sized stones. The Romans frequently cased their walls 
with marble. 
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THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

There are five orders of ancient architecture, viz. 
The Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. 
Three of these were invented and used by the Greeks, 
viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The Romans 
added the Tuscan, and Composite ; and employed the 
whole five. To discuss the invention of these orders, 
which is so much mixed up in fable, would exceed the 
intention of this small volume : we shall, therefore, at 
once particularize them, and describe the immediate uses 
of their component parts. 

To understand what is meant by an '^ order of archi- 
tecture,'' it is necessary to know, that it is formed of two 
principal members, called a column, and an entabla- 
ture. 

The column is divided into three principal parts — ^the 
base, the shaft, and the capital. 

The entablature is also divided into three portions- — 
the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice ; and these 
are divided into smaller members, called mouldings, 
which have certain situations adapted to their reception ; 
the regular forms of which are eight. (See plate 6.) 

1. Fillet, or annulet (annulus), used for the purpose 
of separating the others, and in most situations. 

2. Astragal, (aarpuyaXoSf) "lused to bind the parts 

3. Torus, (ropos,) S where they are applied. 

> generally placed in si- 

4. Cyma-reversa, or ogee, 1 tuations above the level 
6. Ovolo, I of the eye, as supports 

to other mouldings. 
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6. Scotia^ (o^orioe,) placed below the level of the eye, 

and used for separatii^. 

7. Cyma-recta^ (xtffM,)7 

.8. Cavetto, jused aa coverings. 

. These mouldingg may be either plain or ornamented.' 



TUSCAN ORDER. (See plate 6.) 

The base includes the plinth, torus, and fillet. 

The shaft is attached to the base by a hollow, called 
apophyge, (awo^vyri). The upper fillet and . astragal 
form part of the shaft. The curre of union with these 
mouldings and the shaft, is called apothesia, (atinttd^^ 

The shaft is never fluted. 

The capital consists of the necking, the Met, ovolo, 
and the abacus, crowned with a fillet. 

The architrave has a tenia, and a fascia : the fillet 
which crowns the architrave, is called the tenia; and 
the plain fiice under it, the fascia. 

The fiieze is perfectly plain. 

The cornice includes all the mouldings above the 
frieze, and is divided into three principal parts: the 
cymatium, which is the upper part, composed of the 
fillet and the cyma-recta ; the corona or larmier, 
which is the flat &ce, and fillet, crowned by the cyma- 
tium; and the bed mouldings, comprising the ovolo, 
fillet, and cyma-reversa immediately above the firieze. 
The under part of the corona, is called the soffit or 
plafond. 

This order is used where great strength is required. 
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and is never ornamented. The column is seven diame* 
ters highy including the capital and base ; and the en- 
tablature one and three quarters high ; which, being 
divided into seven equal parts, two parts will be the 
height of the architrave, two the frieze, and three the 
cornice. 



GRECIAN DORIC ORDER. (See plate 7.) 

This order is employed without a base almost univer^ 
sally. 

The shaft has mostly twenty flutings ; but is some-* 
times used plain, and sometimes fluted at the top and 
bottom only. There is a channel or sinking under the 
necking, (hypotrachelion.) 

The capital includes the hypotrachelion, annulet, 
edunus, i^imf) and the abacus, (ajSa^.) 

I^e architrave has a tenia : the fillets under the tenia 
are the regulse : and the little conic drops imder the 
riegulae, are called guttsB ; the plain face under the re- 
gulse and guttse, immediately upon the column, is the 
fascia. 

The frieze includes the whole space from the capital 
of the triglyphs, (rpiayXu^i;,) to the upper side of the 
tenia; the plain spaces between each triglyph, (the 
indented ornaments placed at the extreme angle of the 
frieze and over the centre of the columns,) are the me^ 
topes, (jxfra covp,) which are parallelograms. 

The cornice comprehends the cymatium, corona, 
mutules, and guttse ; the mutules are bands from which 
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the guttsB are suspended : lions' heads are often carved 
on the cyma recta, as conduits for water* 

There is no fixed proportion for this order: the height 
of the column varies from five to eight diameters. 



ROMAN DORIC ORDER. (Seepkte?.) 

This order has a base, which includes the plinth, 
torus, and astragal. The fillet in this and the remaining 
orders, belongs to the shaft, which is sometimes used 
plain, and sometimes indented with twenty-four flu- 
tings. 

The necking of the capital is. often adorned with 
roses and husks. 

The architrave has a fascia with a tenia. 

The frieze is airiched with triglyphs, thq centre of 
which must be over the centre of the columns, the ine«> 
topes must be square, and may be ornamented with ox 
sculls, paterae, &c. 

The cornice includes the cymatium, corona, the capi- 
tals of the triglyphs, and a flat band with mutoles^ 
which are plain and placed over each triglyph. 

The height of the column is eight diameters, mdu- 
dii^ the capital and base : the entablature is two dia^ 
meters, which, if divided into eight equal parts, two 
are given to the architrave, three to the frieze, and three 
to the cornice. 



ARCIIITECTUBE. 



GRECIAN AND ROMAN IONIC ORDERS. 

(See plate 8.) 

In these orders, bases are always used. 

The shafts are generally indented with twenty-four 
flutings with fillets between them. 

The characteristic feature of these orders, is the ca- 
pital, which has four spiral projections, catted volutes, 
placed flat on the front and baclc of the column, sup- 
ported by an enriched ovolo, leaving the two opposite 
sides to form what is called a balustre: the projecting 
spiral fillet is called the hem ; the centre of the spiral, the 
cathetus ; and the sunk part, the channel. The Greeks 
frequently placed an angular volute on the front exte- 
rior angle, showing one flat and one angular volute to 
each exterior face, and a balustre to each interior. The 
Romans often placed each of the volutes angularly, 
with the sides of the abacus arcs oF circles. 

The architraves consist of fascite and mouldings, 
either plain or enriched. 

The frieze is a plain surface, but is sometimes sculp- 
tured. 

The cornices were often much enriched, and in the 
bed mouldings are dentils, which are small flat sur- 
faces, separated by a narrow space on a dentil band. 
The space or interval between the dentils should be 
two-thirds their width. 

The height of the column is nine diameters ; the en- 
tablature is one quarter the height of the column, which 
tf divided into ten equal parts, three will be the height 
of the architrave, three the frieze, and four the cornice. 
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GRECIAN AND ROMAN CORINTHIAN. 

(See plate 9.) 

These orders are always employed with bases. 

The ^hafts are fluted as the Ionic. 

The capitals ccmsist of two annidar rows of eig^t 
leaves, attached to the bell or campana, with angwlar 
volutes springing from the caulicoli, supported by 
leaves on each side ; in the centre, between the angulai* 
volutes, are two smaller spirals, which also spring from 
the caulicoli, called helices or urillee. The sides of the 
abacus are concave, with the exterior angles, called the 
horns, taken off, and are often much ornamented. , t- • 
. The architrave is divided into three unequal bands^.i^r 
iasdae ; the lower is called the first, the. middle tbe 
second, and the upper one the third fascia* ., .<' 

The frieze is often sculptured w^h %ures and foliage* 

The cornices are enriched and have dentils.; the 
corona is supported by carved modillions, whicb have 
an ornamented scroll on each side, a balustre in the 
front, and an enriched leaf on the under face. 

The column is ten diameters high, and the entabla- 
ture one fifth the height of tbe column, which being 
divided into ten equal parts, three are given to tha 
architrave, three to the frieze, and four to the cpinice,, 



COMPOSITE ORDER. (See plate 9.) 

This order has a base aqd shaft, as the Corinthian 
or Ionic, from which it is composed. 
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The capital consists of two annular rows of leaves, 
with four laige angular yolutes springing from an en- 
riched OYolo, and an abacus^ as in the angular Roman 
Ionic capital. 

The architrave, fneze, and cornice, are similar to 
those of the Corinthian order ; except that the modil- 
lions or blocks in the cornice, are flat on the front and 
side faces ; but in many examples they are carved with 
foliage. 

t»EDESTAtS. 



' t 1 



Pedestals are not legitimately connected with the 
orders f but since they have been used, it is perhaps 
fieceitoary to^say^ that diey are divided into three parts ; 
ih6 \Mef thd dic^ ^^nd the cornice. The pedestal is 
generally about one thiid the height c^ the column, and 
k-df^ded into eight parts ; two of which are given to 
the base, five to the die, and one to the cornice. 



ANTiE AND PILASTERS. 

The Greeks employed antee (ipageurro&tg) at the ex-^ 
tenor aiigles of their buildings and behind columns : they 
wer^ the width 6f the middle diameter of the columiM ; 
but projected very Uttle from, the wall, and were never 
fluted. The bases and capitals difiered from those of 
the columns, and were always composed of horizontal 
mouldings. 

The Romans substituted pilasters for these, which 
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had a considerable projection from the wall : they 
diminished, were fluted, and had similar bases and ca- 
pitals as the columns which accompanied them. 



PERSIANS, CARYATIDES, 8tc. 

Entablatures were sometimes supported by male 
figures, called Persians, Atlantes, or Telamones; by 
female figures. Caryatides ; or by busts placed upon a 
trunk, called termini : the use of these figures was of 
an ancient date, having been employed by the Egyp- 
tians and Indians. 

In all the orders, the shafts of the columns are either 
regularly diminished from the base about one aixth of 
their inferior diameter, or form a curved profile^ which 
the Greeks called entasis (trraa-ti) ; but sometimes they 
are continued parallel one third their height, and thea 
diminished. 

The flutings of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite 
orders, are often filled about one third of their height 
with a moulding, which is called cabling. 

The metopes in the Doric frieze, and the friezes of the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and CcHuposite orders, are often orna- 
mented with sculptured figures and foliage ; and whea 
the fri^^ is swelled, that is, when the profile is a 
curved line, it is called a pulvinated firieze. 
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After all the hypothefies which have been fonliedy 
and the lengthened disqinsitions made by so many able 
writers, as to the country to which to ascribe the inten-^ 
tiom of tlie Gothic, iofi^ more commonly the pointed style 
of arbhitectufe, no decided conclusion has yet been at-> 
tained. The invention has been attributed by some to 
the Goths, the Saracens, and the Lombards; while 
others suppose it to have originated in Spaiii, iii France, 
in Italy, in Germany, and in England. Whatever 
country, however, may be assigned as its birth-place, 
it doubtlessly was produced by the gradual development 
and progressive improvement of the architecture of 
several generations ; and it is certainly a difficulty 
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which will perhaps never now be overcome, to fix an 
authentic era and country when, and where, the pointed 
arch was first introduced or invented ; for it was almost 
contemporary in the buildings of nearly every portion 
of Europe ; and which, if known, would not perhaps 
be^productive in the slightest degree of any beneficial 
efiects : we have the style, and we appreciate its beau* 
ties. From what, however, the Author has been able 
to discover, the following chronological classification of 
the difierent styles of architecture, which appeared ia 
Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire, seems not 
unreasonable. 

The incursions of the Goths and Vtodals in the fiftK 
centiuy, destroyed most of the magnificent monuments 
of antiquity : still the ancient architecture was not ma- 
terially altered by these barbarians ; but only tmder-^ 
went certain modifications, which produced an exceb* 
sively heavy, course, and clumisy kind of architecture ; 
which modifications have (perhaps erroneously) beelit 
said to give rise to another style of architecture, in- 
vented by the Goths, a race of rude conquerors, with^ 
out any taste or feeling for the sciences : but the most 
probable fact is, that the conquered were left almost 
entirely alone to the practice and study of the arts. 
Yet, in these rude and degenerate ages, the relish for 
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proportions and just designing was lost ; and archi- 
tecture I 



: at that time n 



; than a 



more 

vile imitation of past grandeur. The chief characteristics 
of this style, which is commonly termed Saxon, were very 
thick walls without buttresses, semicircular arches, sup- 
ported by massive columns with rather a regiJar capital 
and base : this style was modified and continued in use 
by the Normans, till about the eleventh century, when 
a style followed generally called the Early English, of 
a character more refined, scientific, and regular, than 
the styles preceding it, and carried to greater delicacy. 
Then, about the twelfth century, appeared in England 
the pointed arch style ; and though not immediately 
adopted, yet in the reign of Henry III. it became gene- 
rally used : the characteristics of this were, the pointed 
arches formed by the segments of two intersecting circles 
supported by small clustered columns, lightness and 
richness ofornamentjiofty spires and pinnacles, numerous 
buttresses, profusion of ornamented niches, large and 
ramified windows and roofs. This style continued till 
nearly the conclusion of the thirteenth century : from the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century, the same 
description of style flourished, marked by the due propor- 
tion and graceful form of its arch, its clustered columns 
formed out of one and the same stone, profusion of 
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elegant tracery to its windows and groining, its pedi^ 
ments and pinnacles. Then, at the commencemetit of the 
sixteenth century, was a style characterised by its per- 
pendicular tracery to the windows and over the whole 
building, the flatness of the point of its arch, its nume- 
rous largi^ descending windows, its pendantii, elaborate 
ornaments, its fan-work and devices on the ceilings 2 this 
style now declined, and its depression was complete aboni 
the middle of the sixteenth century } fashion hating in 
the precedii^ century given patronage to Italian archi- 
tecture ; but which has since been superseded by the 
classical and bewitching architecture of Greece. 



Ancient ecclesiastical edifices, when built complete, 
were generally in the form of eithier the Greek ot 
Roman cross on the plan, the former of which has all 
its branches of the same length ; while the Roman or 
Latin cross has one branch much longer than the three 
others. These edifices generally finished above the 
roof with towers, turrets, spires, &c. ; and contained 
internally, the nave, aisles, choir, transepts, lady- 
chapel ; and under them, the crypt. There were also 
attached to these buildings, chapels, chapter-houses. 
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cloisters, porches, &c. : for which words, see the fol- 
lowing glossary of 



GOTHIC TERMS. 

Abbey. — ^A monastery of religious persons, possessing 
greater privileges than other houses. 

Aisles. — ^The spaces on each side of the nave outward of 
the piers. , 

Ambones. — ^TTie pulpits. 

Arch buttress. Flying buttress. — -A pier rising a short 
distance from the external wall of a build- 
ing, and butting in an arch-like form against 
the aisle. Also, a pier attached to the aisle 
and springing above the roof against the 
clere-story. 

Arches^ — ^are round, pointed and mixed. (See plate 10.) 
A semicircular arch has its centre parallel 
with its springing. (Fig. 1.) 

A segmental arch has its centre below the 
springing. (Fig. 2.) 

. A horse-shoe arch has its centre above the 
springing. (Fig. 6.) 

Pointed arche& are either equilateral, ob- 
tuse-angled, or acute-angled : the equilateral 
pointed arch (fig. 3.) is described from two 
centres, and formed about an equilateral 
triangle, the centres being at each extre- 
mity of the base : the obtuse-angled arch 
(fig. 4.) has the centres within the extreme 
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points of the obtuse angle about whidi it is 
described : the acute-angled arch (fig. 6.) 
has the centres without the extreme pcnnts 
of the base of the acute angle about which 
it is described* 

Mixed arches. The Tudor, and ogee, or 
contrasted arches : the first of which (fig. 8.) 
is described fix>m four centres, two in or 
near the springing, and two much below it ; 
the ogee arch (fig. 8.) from four centres, 
two in or near the springing, and two above 
it, and reversed. 

Baptistery. — ^The place where the ceremony of baptism 
is performed. 

Bartizan. — A balcony or flat over theroof of any edifice 
within the parapet. 

Battlement. — ^The crowning to walls, vrhich is indented 
at the summit, and sometimes perforated. 

Bay-window. — Any projecting window, whether circu- 
lar, elUptical, or polygomal. 

Belfiry.— A tower containii^ bells. 

Bench-table. — A stone seat or bench against the walls 
or round the pillars of a church. 

Billetted mouldings, or Billets. — Cylindrical mouldings 
divided into short lengths. 




Boltel. — ^The shafts of a clustered column. 

Bo^. — ^A round projection, variously carved at the 

junction of the ribs in a groined roof. 
Branches. — ^The ribs of a vault were anciently called 

branches. 
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Brasses. — Sepulchral engravings on brass plates let into 

the pavement. 
Broach. — An old term for a spire. 
Buttress. — ^The projection built between windows^ ahd 

at the comers of buildings, for greater 

strength. 
Canopy ••'-TAn ornamental roof over niches, doors, &c. 

generally of a curved figure. 
Carol.--T-A closet or small pew in a cloister. 
Casement. — ^A Ught formed of slender firame-work within 

themulUonsofawindow. 
Cathedral. — ^The principal church of a diocese. 
Cath§rine*whee]L window.^ — Any circular window, % 

ramified circular head of a window with 

radiating tracery. 
Chapels. — Buildings for purposes of prayer, firequently 

added at all parts of a. cathedral. 
Chapter-house. — A building for the assembly of the 

clei^, often multangular.. 
Chapiter. — ^The capital of a column or piUar. 
Chantry .T-A small chapel on the side of a church.. 
Cheveron. — See Zig-zag. 
Choir. — Generally the space eastward of the cross, and 

mostly enclosed by a screen. 
Cinquefoils. — See Tracery. 

Clere-story. — ^The upper story of a church, tower, &c. 
Clere-storial windows. — The vnndows in the upper 

story of a churchy tower, &c. :; 

Cloisters.r-rr-Covered communications to difierent pa^ 

of the cathedral, generally a quadrangle. 
Closet.—^Any private chamber or room. 
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Compass-window. — ^An triel or bay window. 

Consistory. — ^A place where the cardinals assembled. 

Corbel. — ^Any projection from a wall to support an arch 
or any other weight. It is often ornamented. 

Corbel-table. — ^A projecting cornice or parapet sup- 
ported by corbels. 

Corbie-steps. — The gradations upon the sloping sides of 
a gable. 

Crenelle. — ^The space between the merlons of a battle- 
ment. 

Crenellated. — Embattled ; an indented battlement. 

Crest tiles. — Ornamental ridge tiles. 

Crocket. — An ornament to pinnacles, canopies, fcc. 
representing small bunches of foliage. 

Crypt. — ^A vaulted chamber or chapel under the body 
of the church. 

Cusps. — See Tracery. 

Day or Bay. — One of the lights of a muUioned window* 

Deanery. — ^A house occupied by a dean. 

Dem. — ^A door-post or threshold. 

Diaper. — Carved, painted or gilded flowers, or coats of 
arms. 

Embrasure. — ^The same as crenelle ; the splayed open- 
ing in a wall. 

Entail. — Ornamented carving of the finest workman- 
ship. 

Enter^sole. — ^A small story bdween the floors. 

Feathering.- See Tracery. 

Feretory.-— Properly a bier to carry a corpse ; but ap- 
plied to a shrine. 

Finial. — ^The large bunch of foli^e surmounting a pin- 
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nacle or canopy : sometimes applied to the 

pinnacle. 
Font. — ^The ornamental stone basin holdii^ the baptis- 
mal water. 
Fret-work.— -Very minute kind of carving, as of leaves, 

fruit, &c. 
Grable. — ^The end wall of a building, finishing in a py- 

ramidical form. 
Gablet. — ^The little gable ornamenting tabernacles, 

screens, &c. 
Galilee. — ^A porch where the ecclesiastics and others were 

assembled before proceeding on processioiis, 
Ghurland. — ^A band of decorative work— rof flowers, 

fruit, &c. 
Gargle. — ^A wateivspout representing the head of a 

serpent, or other animal. 
Gradatory. — ^Any ascent from one place to another by 

steps. 
Groih. — The intersection of two or more vaults crossing 

each other : the diag<»ial lines tiius fonaed 

constitute the groin. 
Ground, or Earth table. — ^The course of stone in the 

foundation of a building level with the earth. 
Hatched moulding. — Carved ornaments of a triangular 

fprm. 




Hood*mould or LabeL-^Outer mouldings crowning door 
or window heads, either square or carved 
with returned ends. 
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Hovel. — Canopies, under which were Btatues, are called 
hovels. 

Image. — ^The common name for a statue. 

Imagery. —Representation of statues. 

Jube. — A gallery, in front of which was attached; a 
pulpit, generally over the entrance into thfi 
choir. 

Eoiob. — ^The boss or rose in the crowning of a groii^t ; 

Label. — See Hood-moulding. 

Lady-chapel. — Generally the space behind the choir Ht 
the extreme end of the building. . ,iA 

Lantern.— ^A short tower or turret^ perforated with win- 
dows ; also the opening into a tower 
above the roof. 

Lavatory, Laver. — ^A stone basin, anciently jattapb§4 ^ 
every altar, and used in .washing the priests' 
hands at mass. ' \ .. ..^. i\\ 

Lectern. — ^A desk, generally of brass, for holding a. laige 
book. ■ -. :. > 

Loft. — ^Any room or gallery over another room or apart^ 
ment. 

Loop-hole. — ^A narrow opening for the admission of 
light. 

Machicolations. — ^The intervals in the soffits of projectt 
ing battlements over entrance gateways and 
doors, for the purpose of assailing intruders, 
are called machicolations. 

Merlon. — ^The solid part of an embattled parapet divi** 
ding the crenelles or spaces. 

Misereres. — Stools upon which the Monks half-sup- 
ported themselves during any lengthened 
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portion of the aemce, and were so contrived, 
that if the individual thus resting became 
supine from sleep, they fell down, and the 
person was thrown forward upon the grcmnd. 

Mixed Arches. — See Arches. 

Monument.— -A tomb raised to the memory of the de- 
ceased. 

Mullions-^-The vertical frame-work by which windows 
are divided into lights. 

Mipnions. — Sathe as miillion. 

Muniment room.^ — ^A strong room in which the seal, 
evidences and charters of the buildings were 

• ' deposited for safety. 

Nave. — ^The space westward of the cross. 

Nebulie;-^A projecting mouldings terminating on either 
• " side ih an undulating line* 

Nerves. — ^The mouldings of the groined ribs of vaults. 

Niiiinery.<--^S^ttie( tis triforium : a residence for nuns. 

Oratories. — Private chapels for prayer only, 

Orb.-^Same as boss. 

Ogive. — ^The branch of a vault, passing diagonally, form- 

^ ing ia cross with the other ribs* 

Oriel. — Same as bay window. 

Panel. — ^A space enclosed with mouldings, &c. 

Parapfet.— The straight crowning to the top of walls, 
rising above the roof: when divided into 
merions, it is called a battlement. 

Parvis. — Same as porch. 

Pendent, or Pendant. — Ornaments hanging down from 
the inside of roofs. 

Peod. — ^A vaulted roof, but not groined. 
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Perches. — Ck)rbel8 or brackets within churches, as 
stands for small images or candles. 

Pillar. — ^Any slender column, whether clustered pr 
otherwise. 

Pinnacle. — An ornamented spire, generally four-sided. 

Pointed Arches. — See Arches. 

Pomel. — A knob or boss. 

Porches. — Small covered buildings forming entrances 
into cathedrals. 

Presbytery. — A part kept for the use of the clergy, at 
the eastern end of cathedrals. 

Quatrefoil. — See Tracery. 

Reredos. — ^A partition or screen. 

Respond. — ^A pilaster, or half column attached to a 
wall, corresponding to one opposite to it. 

Retable. — An altar-pieqe. 

Rood-loft.— A gallery over the screen at the entrance 
into the choir. 

Rood-toweri— A tower built over the intersection' of the 
nave and transept. 

Rose«-window. — A circular ramified window. 

Screen. — A partition, the enclosure at the west part of 
the choir. 

Scutcheon. — A shield of arms. 

Set-offs.— The slopes which divide the buttresses hori- 
zontally into stages. 

Severy. — A bay of groining. 

Shaft. — ^The perpendicular part of a clustered column, 
a pinnacle, a boltel. 

Shingle. — A wooden tile. 

Shrine. — A case containing the remains of saints, genet- 
rally with a gable roof. 
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Sill. — ^The projecting stone under a door of window. 

Slyp. — ^A narrow pass between two buildings. 

Souse. — A corbel. 

Spsuidril. — ^The space included between the arch and 
the square formed on the outside, of a tri- 
angular form. 

Spire. — A large pinnacle crowning a tower or turret. 

Stage. — A story or floor. 

Stall.-^— A seat for a single ecclesiastic in the choir or 
chancel. 

Stancheon.— The perpendicular bar which divides the 
window into bays or lights. 

Stoup. — ^A niche which held the basin containing the 
holy water — a pedestal or small pillar. 

Steeple. — ^Almost any building which rises above the 
roof. 

Tabernacle. — A stall, or niche, with a canopy above it, 
an arched roof over a tomb, &c. 

Tabernacle-work. — Minute open work, ornamenting the 
stalls and other parts. 

Tablets or Tables. — Small projecting strings, generally 
in a horizontal position. 

Throne. — The bishop's seat. 

Tower. — ^Any square-topped building rising above the 
roof: its figure may be either square, round 
or multangular, and is often crowned with a 
spire. 

Transom. — ^The horizontal bar which divides the]window 
into bays or lights, a moulded lintel. 

Tracery. — The carved ornaments decorating the divi- 
sions at the heads of windows.* It is called 
flowing tracery when the lines spread out in 
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the.resemblance of leaveSy 8cc. : and perpen- 
dicular tracery, when the mullions are con- 
tinued in straight lines. Tracery is orna- 
mented with small arches and points;., these 
points are called featherings ; and the arches^ 
cusps ; and; according to the connecting 
number, are called trefoils, quatrefoiLs, 
cinquefoils. 

Transept. — ^The space running north and south of the 
choir, called also the cross. 

Traverse, — ^A gallery, loft, or vaulting, crossing some 
pai-t of a church. 

Trefoil. — See tracery. } 

Triforium. — ^The gallery under the roof of the aisles^ and 
below the clere-story. 

Trellice. — ^A screen of open metal or wood work* 

Turnpike. — Stairs winding round a centre,^^ a< spiral 
staircase. 

Turret. — ^A very high tower, and often containing sL 
staircase. 

Umbilical pillars. — ^Those belonging to the nave. 

Undercroft. — ^The crypt or vault under a church. 

Vault. — ^An arched roof, the under story of a buildings 

Vicc^Same as turnpike. 

Weepers.— Small statues representing Grief, placed at a 
tomb. 

Zig-zag. — ^A modem name for an ornament used in 
. early edifices, called cheveron or fiiet-work. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE HISTORICAL SKETCH 

OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 

CATHEDRALS. 



ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral Church of Rochester was founded by 
Ethelbert in the year 604 ; and shortly after the Coja- 
/quest it wa^ in a state of ruin from having been so \o$g 
neglected. Bishop Gundulph took the most active and 
-zealous part in rebuilding the church, v^hich is of the 
form of a double cross, and shows examples of the ar- 
-chitecture of four eras : it consists of Bi nave and aisles, 
two transepts, a choir, a low tower, and a spire rising 
at the intersection of the nave and west transept. 
The works of this bishop are still seen in the nave and 
west front, and also the north bell-tower, which bears 
his name. The edifice wras not, however, entirely finished 
till some years after his death, which event occurred 
about the year 1108: and it was not dedicated till 
1130. The monks Richard de Eastgate, and Thomas 
de Mepeham, built the north side of the west transept 
after the £re in 1179, which extended eastward over 
the cathedral from the nave. Richard de Waledene, 
another monk^ built the south side, about the com- 
jnencement of the thirteenth century^; and from the 
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dissensions which prevailed at this time, the work of 
reparation proceeded but slowly : the new choir was not 
completed till 1227 ; and the whole was not finally 
finished and dedicated till the year 1240. Bishop 
Hamo de Hethe in 1326 mad^ additions to the church, 
and heightened the great tower. The principal entrance 
to the west front is under an elegantly raised semicir- 
cular arch, which, with a variety of mouldings forming 
the archivolt, is supported by three entire columns, and 
a half-column on each side : the capitals are enriched 
with foliage and the heads of birds : the mouldings are 
all decorated, and many statues are carved on the 
transom and over the doorway : graduated buttresses 
support the end of the west transept. The massive 
Norman column in the nave supports semicircular arches, 
with zig-zag mouldings : the columns are all dissimilar 
in the first range on each side, but in the others they 
correspond ; over 4he arches supported by these co- 
lumns, is another range of arches similarly ornamented : 
on the face of the wall is a variety of ornaments, such 
as net-works with central crosses, trefoils, quatrefoils, 
&c. : above are two tiers of windows with flat pointed 
arches, each divided into three lights : the innermost 
arches of the nave on each side are pointed, rising from 
clustered columns. The west transept is in the pointed 
style of architecture : in the north end is a triforium, 
with pointed windows behind, each of them having a 
screen in front : the south end has pointed windows 
behind screens ; but the style of architecture is much 
lighter. The architecture of the choir is uniform, and 
consists of two stories of pointed arches : the lower ones 
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are supported by slender columns^ some consistimg of 
single lights^ while some are divided by mullions and 
have ramified heads. The entrance door and all the 
windows of the crypt have pointed arches. 



CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

• » . ■ 

This magnificent and extensive cathedral was founded 
"by Augustine in the reign of King Ethelbert ; the original 
church having been destroyed by fire, Archbishop 
Lanfranc, upon his advancement to the chair in 1070, 
rebuilt it from the foundations, in the form of a double 
cross, circular at the east end : it consists of a nave 
and aisles, two transects, a choir, two towers at the 
west end, and another at the intersection of the nave 
and west transept. About the commencement of the 
twelfth century, the choir was enlarged and considera- 
bly improved. In 1130, the cathedral was damaged 
by fire, but was quickly repaired, and again dedicated. 
The choir was afterwards destroyed by fire, and was not 
entirely finished till 1189, when it was heightened, en- 
larged, and built in a more ornamental style : the cha- 
pel of the Holy Trinity was completed at the same time, 
and under it an elegant crypt. Adjoining this chapel 
eastward, is another chapel, called Becket's Crown. 
About the year 1376, the west transept was altered in 
the style of architecture then in use ; and the whole of 
the nave rebuilt, excepting the west fronts In the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the beautiful chapel of 
the Virgin Mary was built : the pointed style of its ar« 
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diit^ture is of unparalleled elegance. About which time 
the great tower in the centre of the cathedral was com* 
pleted. ' The west front consists of a recessed doorway, 
in the pointed style, over which is a large and elegant 
window, filled with stained glass. On each side is a 
tower ; that on the north-west is of Norman architec- 
ture ; that on the south is of later date, and is embatr 
tied and ornamented with niches, supported by grer 
duated buttresses, and finished by pinnacles. In. the 
south side the architecture is diversified : the Mrindows 
are large, with pointed arches, divided into three lights 
by muUions and transoms ; and the buttresses have or- 
namented niches terminating in pinnacles. The great 
tower is a chaste, tod elegant specimen of pointed 
architecture ; it rises a considerable height above the 
roof, and displays on each face two ranges of donble 
pointed arches, ornamented with quatrefoils, &c. : the 
octangular columns above the battlements, which are 
elegantly pierced, finish in. high clustered pinnacles ; 
and a smaller column runs up between them, termina- 
ting in a pinnacle. The nave has a light and graceful 
appearance: the windows have large pointed arches: 
the columns, upon which the arches of the centre tower 
is sustained, are of large dimensions: the vaulting springs 
from corbels, and is ornamented with beautiful-: &n- 
tracery, and rich pendants. The west transept is ilL 
the same style of architecture as the nave : the vaulting 
of the roof is richly decorated with tracery and fan- 
work : the stone screen on the east side is ornamented 
with four divisions of arcades ; and the arches above 
the doorway are pierced and adorned with finials*. 
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The choir is extensive/ the roof of which is suppcurted 
by pointed arches on slender columns, with very regu- 
lar capitals highly carved. The side walls of the choir 
and parts of tl|e east transept are of Norman architec- 
ture : die columns are short, and support low semi- 
circular arches with heavy capitals : in the north end 
are ranges of small pointed arches with large capitals. 
The groining of the roof is decorated with zig-zag 
mouldings. The western part of the crypt is of Nor- 
man architecture: the short thick columns supportii^ 
it have fantastically carved capitals. 



. • 



GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

About the middle of the tenth century the Abbey 
Church, which was afterwards converted into the Car 
tfaedral, was rebuilt by Aldred, Bishop of Worcester^ 
The lower part of the present nave and crypt are sup*- 
posed to be a portion of the original church, and are 
interesting specimens of Norman architecture : the rows 
of semicircular arches rest on immensely thick, short 
columns, which support groins of ponderous solidity;. 
The roof was not finished till the middle of the twelfth 
tientury ; and is supported by twenty-eight columns* 
In the west end of the nave, on each side,^ are massive 
columns, supporting arches carved witb mouldingo, 
with ranges of sculptured heads, which serve as brackr 
ets to short clustered pillars ; over which are other 
clustered pillars, with capitals equally well sculptured 
with foliage and ornaments : the ribs of the vault com- 
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mence from these^ and are covered with intersecting 
ribs and carved keynstones : short thick colomns, 
bounded by others, with zig-zag arches, divide the 
gallery windows. The north and south aisles have 
pointed windows, filleted vaults, and rich ramifications 
in the arches : these were commenced about the thiiv 
teenth century. The choir and north transept were 
begun about the same time, but the former was not 
completed till the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The choir is approached at the termination of the nave": 
the vaulting of the transept is supported by arches, 
intersected by a fiying arch at the springing, with open 
spandrils : the clustered semi-columns which divide 
the pointed arcades, reach from the base to the roof: 
the great east window, which extends the whole end of 
the choir, is divided into three mulUons, with elliptical 
terminations. The whole interior of the choir is richly 
ornamented with trellis-work and rosettes, and has an 
airy, and light appearance. The great cloisters, which 
were commenced about the middle, and completed at 
the end of the thirteenth century, are beautifully ela- 
borate ; the windows are divided into mullions, and 
ornamented with tracery in great variety : rich clustered 
columns support enriched arches, which form the 
arches of the windows. In a continuation of the choir 
is the chapel of Our Lady, completed at the end of the 
fourteenth century. One large pointed arch forms the 
roof of this chapel : the sides of it are perforated by 
the arches of the windows : the whole vault is inter* 
sected with ribs, forming a number of angles, lozenges^ 
&c., which are ornamented with a profusion of scrolls. 
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rosetteSy flowers, and foliage. An elegant screen forms 
the entrance to this chapel, which is punctured ,into 
cinquefoiled divisions, ornamented with quatrefoils: 
the west end is elaborately worked with ovals, filled 
with foliage, shields, and niches, and consists of one 
grand arch. The ceilings of the side chapels are much 
decorated, and contain each twelve circles, with centre 
roses ; each interval is filled with tracery, and nets of 
enriched panels cover the ascending arches. Five clus- 
tered columns form the length of the chapel behind the 
screen : the ornaments in this part are delicately sculp- 
tured. There are three windows on each side, with 
numerous divisions. On the east side are four beauti- 
fully fluted buttresses, with enriched foliage, which 
support three-sided canopies with trefoil arches. The 
great centre tower, which was commenced about the 
middle of the fourteenth, and completed shortly after 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, forms an object 
of exquisite proportion : it is divided into two stages, 
each having eight windows, ornamented and sculptured ; 
and its summit has four elegant pinnacles, and nume- 
rous perforated arches terminating with foliated finials : 
the angle buttresses are much ornamented ; and the 
whole is enriched with pinnacles, arches, canopies, sta- 
tues, and worked battlements. This Cathedral affords 
examples of Saxon, Norman, and Pointed architecture, 

YORK MINSTER. 

The foundation of the first cathedral at York was 
Jaid by King Edwin, upon his conversion to Chrisr 
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tianity ; but he was killed in battle before its complex 
tioQ ; and though finished by his successor^ it was soon 
afterwards destroyed. In 670 it was repaired, and 
rendered fit for divine worship. About the year 1070 
a great portion of the city and the Cathedral were de^ 
stroyed by fire : it was, however, in the following year 
rebuilt ; when, in 1137, it was again, with a part of the 
city, considerably reduced by fire; but ia 1171 its 
building was -recommenced. The exterior appearance 
of this Cathedral is majestic and magnificent ; and 
boasts of simplicity and boldness, with good design ^xid 
harmony of composition : it has three towers, two of 
which form the principal feature of the west front, 
The fine crypt under part of the choir is the only reh 
mains of Norman architecture. The south transept was 
built about 1228 ; and consists of elegant clustered c(>- 
lumns, with capitals of well-executed foliage, suppcwtiiig 
acutely pointed arches, with tracery on the vaultin^^ of 
the roof, and pointed-arch descending windows. The 
north transept was built about 1260, and is charao- 
•teristic of the architecture of that age. The nave was 
not completed till the year 1330, and has an effect of 
elegance from the simplicity of its composition: the 
vaulting of the roof springs from slender pillars, (which 
rise from the ground^) attached to the columns whidi 
support the arches of the side aisle. The magnificent 
large west window is ornamented with most elegant 
tracery : the upper windows display also rich tracery. 
The west front and two western towers were also built 
at this time. The choir was rebuilt in 1361, on the 
isouth side of which were massy columns, decorated 
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with figures, finishing with rich pinnacles ; and the 
windows were ornamented with elegant tracery. The 
^urchitecture of the, choir was of a richer kind than that 
of the nave, and exhibited more, tracery on the roof; 
and a greater profusion of ornament ran through every 
part : the roof and walls have very lately been much 
destroyed by fire ; but the work of reparation has com- 
menced^ and when completed, the building will resemble 
as jQiear as possible its original character. The great east 
mndow is the most splendid of its kind, and displays 
ti proportionate quantity of beautiful tracery. The lan- 
tern^ tower was finishl^d about the end of the fourte^tli 
century ; and is supported in the inside by four arches, 
resting upon four massive columns. The screen, whiioh 
diindes tbe choir from the nave, is a most curious and 
eIegant^fHece of workmanship. The magnificent chaptei^ 
house deserves particular attention ; it is an octagon of 
darge dimensions, and displays some good workman- 
ship. The roof, which covers the whole spacer is con* 
tinned so as to support itself without columns, .depend- 
ing entirely upon the construction of its centre. This 
Cathedral is so enclosed by houses as to be scarcely 
seen to advantage ; but the value of its details, both 
without and within, deserves the most minute examina- 
tion. 



OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral of Christ Church was founded about 
the commencement of the twelfth century. Its fotm is 
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that of a cross ; and in the centre rises a square tower, 
surmounted by a steeple : this tower was begun by 
Cardinal Wolsey, who founded the college belonging 
to the Cathedral. The character of this edifice is Nor* 
man, though additions of late date have been made to 
it : the entrance is through a door- way of early charac- 
ter : part of the nave has been destroyed : the pillars 
are well executed, and possess a variety of carved 
capitals : the arches are double ; corbels are attached 
to the piers from which the lower arch springs : in 
different parts, windows of a late date have been inr 
serted. The choir, probably constructed by Cardinal 
Wolsey, possesses a beautiful and curiously groined roof, 
ornamented with pendents and tracery work. There 
are several chapels attached, of a late character ; and in 
the Latin chapel the pointed arch windows are deco- 
rated with tracery. The chapter-house is a good spe- 
cimen of the early English style. Part of the cloisters 
remain, which exhibit the pointed style. 



HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 

Hereford Cathedral was founded about the beginning 
of the ninth century ; but at the commencement of the 
eleventh century it was in complete decay and ruin, 
when it was rebuilt by Bishop Athelstan. A fire in 
1066 nearly destroyed it : in which state it continued 
till the year 1080, when the rebuilding of it com- 
menced, and it was finished (except the central tower) 
about the beginning of the twelfth century : this tower 
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not being completed till 1200. The plan of the Cathe^ 
dral forms a cross, with a square stone tower rising at 
the intersection of the nave and transept, and exhibits 
the Norman, early English, and Pointed styles. The 
nave is the most ancient part, and is separated from the 
' aisles by a double row of columns, with plainly sculp- 
tured capitals : these columns, which are massive, sup- 
port semicircular arches, ornamented with zig-zag and 
other decorations; over these arches is a range, of 
pointed-arch niches sustained by small clustered co- 
lumns : the groined roof, which is of stone, is orna- 
mented with foliage and divided into various compart- 
ments. The choir, which is proportionate and lofty, is 
entered from the nave through a plain screen: the 
supports of the tower arches here have an unpleasing 
effect, and diminish the light : the stalls are decorated 
with canopies ; rich open circular arches ornament the 
sides of the altar above the wainscoting; and over 
these are some pointed arches : there are some attached 
chapels ; one at the east of the Cathedral, called the 
Liady Chapel ; the pointed windows of which are orna- 
mented with quatrefoil circles, and are separated by 
clusters of receding columns, which support pointed 
arches with richly carved foliage. 

The original west front was annihilated in 1786 by 
the falling of the west tower : it was of an early style 
of architecture ; and has since been rebuilt in a style 
dissimilar from other parts of the edifice. The beau- 
tiful porch forms the principal entrance on the north 
front, and was built about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century : it consists of pointed arches, sup* 
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mented at eltch angle with crockets and ribs ; the basie 
is decorated with clustered pillars and pinnacles, and- 
three bands of tracery at equal distances from the base 
to the summit. 

The bishop's throne, organ, screen, and stalb axe 
modem, and some of the carving is good. 



DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 

This Cathedral was founded in the year 1093, and 
exhibits instructive examples of the different styles. 
The west end consists of a large recessed omamei^ed 
entrance between two turrets : the nave and choir were 
open to the timber roof; but the side aisles were 
grcHued with semicircular arches. The whole north front 
preserves its original Norman character; although the 
pointed-arch windows and tracery from recent repiM- 
rations are seen, the principal entrance perhaps shows 
the greatest mixture of styles. At the intersection of 
the nave aqd middle transept rises the great tower^ 
which is decorated witli a profusion of tracery and 
pointed arches : the buttresses are enriched with cano-* 
pied niches filled with statues, and carved with tracery. 
The summit is ornamented with perforated worked bat- 
tlements : the interior of this tower is supported by 
clustered columns, which ext^ad to the springing of the 
groined arches which terminate the tower: there is a 
gallery of communication round the interior. This tower 
was finished about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The choir has two clustered and two round pillars on 
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each nde, and is divided by an oak screen from the 
transept : the roof was newly vaulted in 1289 ; roses 
ornament the ribs of the arches^ which terminate in 
points^ and the whole of the roof is in a good style. 
Pointed arches form the opening to the gallery, which 
are supported by columns with rich capitals. At the 
eastern extremity of the Cathedral is the chapel of the 
nine altars, which was completed near the end of the 
twelfth century. The arches are all semicircular, as are 
the vaultings of the side aisles : in the vaulting of the 
nave the pointed arches, which are formed by the inter- 
i6Cti(m of the ribs, are ornamented with zig-zag mould- 
ingis : the groins of the roof rise from light ai^lar 
pilasters. The east front has been modernised, and 
many other parts of the Cathedral, although much of 
the original church is left untouched. Some beautifully 
omamented recessed Norman doorways are still seen 
wi&f semicircular arches and diagonal mouldings, and 
ecdumns in the recess with carved capitals. 



CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 

This Cathedral was originally in the form of a cross, 
but in the civil wars a great part of the nave and 
nieariy the whole of the cloisters were destroyed, leaving 
it in its present mutilated condition. It exhibits dif- 
ferent styles of architecture, though the most part is of 
the early English style : the remains of the nave are 
Norman, the arches are circular, and the columns ex- 
tiemely missive. The choir is the richest part of the 
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buildingi and was b^un in the reign of Edward III. 
The pointed arches spring from clustered pillars^ and 
are ornamented with richly carved capitals; the groin* 
ing of the roof is plain^ and of a latter date. The tower, 
which is over the nave^ is small and low ; the windowft 
have pointed arches/ and the summit is finished by an 
embattlement and a small turret at the north-east 
angle. The east firont contains perhaps one of the 
finest pointed windows^ which gives it a very imposing 
effect : it is very much decayed, but its composition is 
delicate and elegant ; it occupies the whole space be-^ 
tween the buttresses, which rise above the roof, and ase 
crowned with pinnacles : there is a small triangular, 
window over the great one, ornamented with tracery ^ 
and the pediment is decorated with crockets and crosses. 
The aisles and transept are of the same style, and under 
the windows are some small rich arches springing friMa 
shafts : ori^nally the buttresses of the east end weie 
ornamented with statues; but they have eithefr been: 
removed or destroyed by time. There are a fisw re- 
mains of the chapter-house, with some pointed win- 
dows. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

was founded about the year 740 : the original Church 
was converted into an abbey by Edward the Confessor, 
which work he completed in the year 1066. Henry III. 
commenced enlarging the abbey about the middle .of 
the thirteenth century: in 1376 great additions were 
made to. it, and in 1498 th^ nave and great east win- 
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dow wei^ finished : in 1502 the chapel of St. Mary, 
designed by Sir Reginald Bray^ and gaierally called 
Henry Vllth^s Chapel, was begun ; but the Abbey, was 
not completed till Sir Christopher Wren added the 
western: towers. , In the north transept the arches are 
y^ry pointed, and are composed of a number of mould- 
ings; over them is a colonnade of double arches, some of 
which are ornamented with foliage: the columns are 
dastered and bound by two fillets.. The north wall 
18 divided into five compartments, which are variously 
ornamented. In Henry Vllth's Chapel the columns 
tBtet composed of five clustered pillars, which, support 
ftl^hesr on the roof, ornamented with rich pendants : the 
toof of the nave is profusely decorated with hanging 
i^^ed, pendants, 8ic. There is scarcely a plain part in 
tbcr interior and above the base of the exterior of this 
tksLpel. This splendid Abbey is so well known that a 
more lengthened description would be . unnecessary* 
The whole Abbey may be ccmsidered of one uniform 
character, namely, the early pointed ; and the latter 
addition, Henry Vllth's Chapel, is the most splendid 
example of the style which then flourished* 



CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

The Abbey of St. Werburgh, which is supposed to 
have been founded about the middle of the seventh 
Century, forms the foundation of the present Cathedral, 
which, now nearly surrounded by buildings, is a spa- 
cious, irregular, massive, pile ; and «dthough very 
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much decayed from the mouldering kind' of stone em-^' 
ployed in its erection^ will be found upon examination 
to consist of very good work: the battlements and 
pinnacles in the exterior are much dilapidated^ and 
the detail of the tower is now nearly impei^ceptible. 
A portion of the north transept is the only Norman 
example, except the crypt. The tower and middle 
aisle were finished about 1490. The tower is snjH 
ported by four thick columns : the west froat and* 
south porchy which were begun about 1508, have been 
beautiful; but are considerably ii^ured : the windows 
and door were filled with tracery and foliage; the 
choir is marked by neatness ; the stalls and tabernacle 
work are peculiarly well carved. Behind the choir is 
the lady-chapely a good specimen of the early pointed 
style : die woikmanship is good ; the mouldings, groin* 
ing, and oiliaments are of particularly good design. 
The windows and many parts are modem; but the re- 
mains of the original work are worthy of notice. 



EXETER CATHEDRAL. 

The foundation of this Cathedral is rather ambigu- 
ous ; but it may be dated from about the middle of the 
eleventh century. It consists of a nave, two side aisles, 
two transepts, a choir, with side aisles, chapels. Sot. : 
it has no central tower ; but two square massive Nor^ 
man towers form the north and south transmits. These 
are the principal remains of that style. Its appearance 
is venerable and majestic, and displays the styles of 
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different eras, though the structure^ as a whole^ has 
.great uniformity. Bishop Warlewast built the toweni 
and the principal portion of the Cathedral ; but a fii^ 
in 1138 destroyed a great part, more particularly the 
chotf ; and it was not reinstated till 1194. Thus the 
building remained till Bishop Quivil, in 128 1, increased 
it: he commenced with the choir, the windows of which 
he enlarged ; he built new cross aisles, and perforated 
ihe towers with more ample windows. In 1330 the 
roof of the nave was vaulted, and the west front oma- 
mented with its present elaborate screen, which is deco- 
rated with a profusion of niches, tracery, statues, &c. 

The towers are finished with angular turrets and 
(^ee tops ; and though similar as to form and style, yet, 
tile exterior of the north tower is much more elaborate 
than that of the south, displaying on its surface nume<- 
rouB shallow niches, columns, and zig-zag mouldings. 
^ The interior of the Cathedral presents an imposing 
appearance from the great uniformity of the nave and 
<;hoir. The windows display a great variety of excel*- 
lent tracery. Fourteen massive clustered columns, over 
which spring sixteen pointed arches, support the roof. 
In the choir the most elegant ornament is the Bi«hop'A 
throne, composed of wood, and carved in a very deli- 
cate and elegant manner, exhibiting a profusion of 
ornament. Bold flying buttresses support the aisles, 
xuid neariy all the parapets finish with plain bold bat-" 
dements. Simplicity is the characteristic of the inte- 
rior of this building. Pinnacles ornament the but-* 
tt^esses of the nave and aisles. The upper part of the 
noiih tower i& of a late date, and the finishings of ^ 
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turrets of each of the towers are modem. The chap- 
ter-house exhibits the early EngUsh and pointed styles, 
and deserves minute attention : there are some beautiful 
niches between the windows, springing from shafts, 
which support the roof, which is of wood. The ceilii^ 
is panelled, and filled with some good tabeniiack 
work. 

The most part of this Cathedral is in good preseryar 
tion. 

ELY CATHEDRAL. 

The foundation of the Conventual Church at Ely wan, 
laid about the latter end of the eleventh century by 
Simeon the abbot, brother to the bishop of Wincbe^tcur^ 
but was still unfinished at the time of his death. (Tbift^ 
church was in the reign of Henry VIII. converted into 
the Cathedral church, which, having been erected i4' 
different periods, exhibits examples of the Norm^ii^ 
early English, and pointed styles of architecture. . Tlie 
nave, which is long, having twelve arches, and north 
and south transepts, are the oldest, being Norman: the 
arches in these are all circular. About the year 1180 
the great west tower was erected ; and although the 
detail of its exterior will not bear scrutiny, stiU the in- 
terior is beautiful, having several stories of smaU 
columns and arches, and numerous ornamented. win*< 
dows by which it is illumined. The elegant chcHr was 
finished in the year 1250. The eastern arches ace <^ 
the early English style:, at the intersection of the tran- 
septs, -nave, and choir, rises the octagon, which termi- 
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nates by a lantern. This octagon was completed in 1342^ 
and is peihaps the finest specimen of the first pointed 
style: tihte groining is particularly fine^ and springs 
finom: the capitieds; of the pillars ; the intersections are 
ornamented with well-executed foliage ; the windows 
and arches are decorated with tracery work; under 
these are trefoil niches with good detail ; and the open 
sdreen-work above the groining of the choir is well 
executed; and has a beautiful effect. At the north 
side of the east end of the Cathedral is Trinity Church, 
an elegant and perfect specimen of the pointed style : 
it is without piers or side aisles^ and is supported by 
ornamented buttresses finishing with pinnacles. In tlie 
interior the highly carved niches^ the groined roof^ and 
ornamented foUage^ are worthy of notice. On the 
soutili side of the nave were the cloisters^ but very little 
reniaiBB of them. The west front of this Cathedral 
must hlave had> when complete^ an imposing and gi*and 
^kct ; but ;mahy parts are mifortunately very much 
decomposed. 



WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

' The first Cathedral at Winchester being so much in- 
i^ved in &hle, it is perhaps unnecessary to give the 
account of it. However, about the year 640, a new cathe- 
dral was built^ but which was not completed and con* 
secrated till some years after: and iti 872, the city 
b^ng ravaged by the Danes, the cathedral was con- 
siderably damaged.. King Edgar partly rebuilt it ; but 
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shortly after the Nonmn conquest Bishop WalkeSm 
commenced rebuilding it, which he completed abovt 
the year 1093. This Cathedral exhibits examples of 
the Saxon, Norman, and English styles* The crypt 
under the high altar is the most ancient part, and is 
executed in a bold, plain, masterly manner: the new 
crypt with pointed arches, and the eastern end of the 
lady-chapel, are of a later date. The transepts, and the 
centre tower which bears his name, are the work of the 
Norman Walkelin. Thin perpendicular buttresses nm 
up to the summit of the walls in the transepts, with 
simple mouldings; the circular-headed windows oie 
decorated with billeted mouldings, supported by luige 
plain pillars : the alterations «nce made 9re mostly 
in the windows, and the Catherine*whed windomr 
in the north front is of a later date. The tower> 
which is immediately ovet the choir, is massive, /square, 
and low, and is in its original, sim{^, perfisct state, with 
its circular windows, ornamented with the chevron end 
billeted mouldings : the interior of the tower is onm* 
mented in a similar manner, and finished with care. At 
the end of the twelfth century the lady-chapel and 
parts eastward of the high altar were rebuilt : they 
consist of thin clustered columns with bold ornaments 
and quatrefoils, and pointed-arch windows. This cha- 
pel was enlarged in the sixteenth century. The win*^ 
dows and other parts are much ornamented. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century Bishop Edyngton 
altered and repaired nearly the whole of the magnifi- 
cent west front, which ccmsists of well-executed woik, 
with enriched windows, omam^ited with foliated car-- 
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vings. The next alteration, which was in the nave, was 
executed by William of Wykeham, who cased the 
Norman piers with clustered columns, and materially 
altered the walls by the insertion of pointed-arch win- 
dows and buttresses to the north aisle. The groining 
heie is very elaborate and rich. The eastern part of 
the west end of die Cathedral was at the commence- 
ment of the Bixteenth century rebuilt by Bishop Fox, 
in a manner most magnificent and noble, with deco- 
rated and elegantly proportioned pointed windows, and 
beautiAilly carved work over the whole. This front con- 
sists of a great centre window, and an octagonal turret, 
finished by a most splendid canopy at each fingle of the 
fronts with rich battlements surmounted by a pediment. 
The choir has an appearance of solemnity : its vaulting 
is covered with tracery curiously carved. The stalls on 
each mde are covered with well-executed carving of 
foliage, crockets, &c. The stone screen, which, is su- 
perbly carved^ is an elegant specimen of the pointed 
ntyk, aad consists of ornamented niches and canopies, 
which display vast deUcacy of workmanship. The 
whole of the exterior and interior finishing of this part 
is in a style strikingly beautiful and grand. The font 
is Norman, and is of dark marble, supported by pillars^ 
and covered with rough carvings on the top and sides, 
though boldly executed. The several chapels attached 
deserve die attention of the student, and give examples 
otihe pointed style : that of Bishop Fox is most elabo- 
rately worked, and is designed with symmetry of pro- 
portion, and finished with elegance. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

The foundation of this noble and magnificent Cathe-^ 
dral was laid in 1086 by Bishop Remigins : it 'wai^ 
burnt down in 1124, and rebuilt shortly after^ with -the 
addition of a vaulted stone roof/ by Bishop Alexander; 
It consists of a nave and aisles/ a transept at the west, 
one at the east end, and one near the eentre, a cln^y 
and chancel : it has three towers, which have a ndiler 
and majestic effect, two at the west ^ront, and oni^ 
at the centre ; they are lofty and much ornamented witft 
tracery with pointed-arch windows. The princ^^ 
front is that towards the west, and exhibits example df 
three different eras, though the general style is thatt^f 

r 

fhe pointed, and of a rich character : this- fVoiit <k)ii^ 
sists of a large square facade, with one lairge recesi^ 
doorway in the centre, which leads immediately 'intd 
the nave, and two smaller ones into the side aisles, wiA 
ornamented windows, arcades, and niches, the fionf 
finishing at each angle with octangular staircase tu^ 
rets, surmounted by pinnacles. The arches to the door- 
ways, and those before the windows, are semicircular, 
while those of the windows are pointed. Over the great 
centre arch is a pediment which runs between the two 
towers : in the recess of the doorways are decorated 
columns, supporting moulded architraves : there is a 
large niche on each side of the aisle-doors with sculp- 
tured bas-reliefs : in the great centre arch is the large 
west window with muUions and tracery, and over Ibis 
is a circuktr window with a cinquefoil mullion. The 
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choir and upper transept are most elaborately worked : 
most of.<the arches are high pointed, though some are 
semicircular: the windows are long and narrow, the 
vaulting is plain/ and a few of the groins are orna- 
mented. The great transept is of the same style, but 
later; The centre tower and nave were rebuilt -about 
the reign of Henry IIL : the columns in the nave are 
clustered, though not uniform ; the piers are peculiarly 
rich, and the windows are placed three together. The 
composition of the south porch is worthy of attention, 
and is highly ornamented : the heads of the windows 
ajpe ornamented with circles and cinquefoils, and .also 
with clustered pillars : double mullions decorate the 
upper tier of windows. Several chapels have been 
erected at different times ; and one, erected by Bishop 
Longlafid about 1530, is an interesting example of 
the style of that age. - The three remaining sides of ^e 
cMst^VB are in their original state. Tlie lady-cha- 
pel is of: peculiar beauty. The general composition of 
Ihis Cathedral, from the variety of its detail, and variety 
of character, deserves minute attention. 



WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

The original Cathedral, which was dedicated to St* 
Peter, was burnt down a «hort time before the Con- 
qu^t: it was rebuilt by Bishop Wulstan, and. again 
destroyed by fire; it was ultimately rebuilt and conse- 
crated in the presence of Henry III. in 1218. Its form 
is that of a double-cross, and displays a fine outline-: 
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the centre tower has a noble appearance ; a lofty pin-i 
nacle riBes at each angle, and ig ornamented with battle* 
ments of elegant open work ; there is a good portion of 
excellent carving on the sides, and the pointed-arch 
windows are ornamented. The general character of 
this Cathedral is the first pointed style, though many 
parts are of later date ; but the crypt, part of the nave 
and side aisles are of Norman character : parts of the 
naye, aisles, and north por^h, are of the pointed style : 
the capitals of the pillars are onmmented with wdl- 
sculptured foliage, 8cc. The whole interior has a plear 
sing effect, and is very spacious : the detail and groin- 
ing are good ; the tracery, and the east and west wiii<^ 
dows, are modem. The choir consists of pointed arches 
with worked mouldings, supported by clustered co- 
lumns : there is a fine window over the altar, and 
against one of the piers is an elegant stone octagonal 
pulpit. The whole interior is in good preserratioit, 
though the exterior is somewhat perished : it has a pec^- 
liar, light, and noble effect. 



WELLS CATHEDRAL. 

This Cathedral was founded about the commencement 
of the tenth century : it is in the form of a cross, and 
consists of a nave and aisles, transepts, choir, chapds, 
&c« A large high tower rises at the intersecticm of the 
transepts, and on the west front are two smaller towers* 
73ie nave is separated from the aisles by nine clustered 
columns on each mde, supporting pointed arches, nbova 
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vdiich id a range of pointed-arch niches, surmounted 
by a row of lai^er arches. The groining of the roof is 
plain, and springs from small pillars attached to the 
piers between the upper range of arches. The nave 
and transepts, and part of the towers, are of early Eng- 
hA: diere is across the arch of the centre tower a fine 
reversed arch. The choir and lady-chapel, and the 
whole intmor, though plain and simple, have an elegant 
and beautifiil effect : the ornamented pointed vnndows 
are beautifully and delicately finished. Some of the 
stone screen-work is particularly well executed and 
good. .The west front is richly ornamented with sta- 
tues, niches, and other decorations, and is esteemed a 
splendid example of the pointed style ; but the other 
parts of the exterior are of a plain character : the win- 
dows are ornamented with tracery: the cloisters, which 
form three sides of a square, are of the pointed style. 
Tim Cathedral merits attention : its composition and 
detail are good, and it exhibits the early English and 
pointed styles. 



PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

Upc»i the ruins of the Monastery of Peterborough, 
which was founded as early as the year 658, the build- 
ing of the present Cathedral was commenced: the 
choir with its aisles were first erected, Ihe foundation 
being laid at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The prevailing style of this edifice, though of a late 
erection, is lliat denominated Normnn; yet it esdiibits 
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the pointed styles in several parts. It consists, like 
most other cathedrals, of a nave with aisles, a tran- 
sept, a choir terminating semicircularly at the east end, 
round which run the aisles of the nave ; and in the cen- 
tre, from four arches, rises the tower. The west. front 
comprehends a porch formed by three lofty arches, 
containing in the centre a chapel : nearly all the win-: 
dows have had tracery inserted, and many of them 
have been enlarged. The roof of the aisles is groined^ 
ornamented with some good fan tracery. The exterior, is 
plain, and the buttresses terminate with figures in a 
sitting posture, instead of pinnacles. 

The transept was built about the middle, and the 
nave and aisles about the latter part of the twelfth cen-^ 
tury : the. proportion of the details of the nave is good, 
and has a fine general effect : the shafts of the columns 
or piers have not that ponderous and heavy appearance, 
seen in many cathedrals. The remains of the cloisters 
deserve attention, and it is much to be deplored . they, 
are so completely destroyed. 



LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 

■ 

The foundation of this Cathedral is supposed to have 
been laid about the middle of the seventh century; but 
the building having been demolished, the present vene- 
rable and magnificent edifice was in the thirteenth cen- 
tury erected. The west front consists of a centre and 
two side entrances under pointed arches ; and on each 
side and between them are blank arches supported by 
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slender columns; above this is a range of arcades along 
the whole front. Over this range of arcades, above 
the centre doorway, is a large pointed window with a 
ramified head^ finishing at the top with a gable ; on 
eftch'side of this window is a range of niches with cano- 
pies under, blank arches, supported by slender columns. 
In the uppermost compartment, on each side, over the 
side eintrances is a pointed window, supported on each 
side with columns. This front is surmounted at each 
extremity by two steeples perforated with pointed win- 
ddp/im^, and" ornamented with tracery ; each angle of the 
towers, from which these steeples rise is finished with 
deddrated tmtets: a similar steeple rises in the centre 
of^flie btdlding. The whde of this front was most splen- 
diAty'embcillished with carved figures, 8cc., but nearly 
aH'^i^ these have been displaced. The entrance-door 
oifffitifr Abrth side displays richly-sculptured mouldings ; 
the 'Mdes dre of a plain character, supported by plain 
boftd' buttresses. The interior of this noble Cathedral 
is extensive and lofty, and exhibits clustered colunms 
with foliated capitals and pointed windows. The choir 
is of a rich character, the muUions of the windows are 
most elegantly sculptured, and some good carving is 
seen in the stalls : there is a decagon chapter-house 
^ttadied to the choir by a passage with enriched niches, 
the roof of which is beautifully groined. This Cathe- 
dral is seen to more advants^e than many others from 
standing completely isolated, and deserves very minute 
examination. 
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NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

This spacious and noble Cathedral was founded about, 
the latter end of the eleventh century by Herbert dc . 
Losinga, who built the choir, with its aisles, transept, 
and tower ; the nave and aisles were afterwards added. 
The cathedral in 1272 was much injured by fire, but in 
1280 it was repaired, and a new tower erected, and 
also the chapter-house and part of the cloister. The 
present spire was built about 1362. This cathedral ex- 
hibits the Norman, early EngHsh, and pointed styleB, 
and consists of a nave and aisles, transept, choir and* 
aisles, chapels, crypt, chapter-house, and cloisters.. A 
lofty tower rises at the intersection of the transept,- 
nave, and choir, surmounted by an octangular spire. 
This tower is covered on its sides with arcades, columns, 
and semicircular windows, exhibiting very excellent 
Norman ornaments, and finishing with battlements and 
pinnacles at the angles. The interior of this cathcMlral 
has a majestic effect, presenting the Norman character; 
the columns, arches, and details, being well executed* 
The west firont has a large central compartment. Con- 
sisting of the grand entrance-door leading to the nave, 
under a pointed arch enriched with mouldings, statues, 
niches, pedestals, 8ic. ; and over this is a large orna- 
mental window. The side divisions, which lead to the 
aisles, consist of semicircular arches ; above the door-, 
ways is a range of four windows with blank arches over, 
supported by small columns between the windows. 
There is a small staircase turret at each extremity of 
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these side divisions, and larger turrets in the centre 
division. The south side of the aisle exhibits ranges of 
windows and arcades ; and above is a range of semi- 
circular arches divided by flat buttresses between every 
sixth arch : over the next compartment is a flat pointed 
arch between each division. The side of the nave con- 
sists of ranges of arches with pointed-arch windows ; 
flying buttresses project from the aisle, and press 
against the nave. The choir is ornamented vnth lofty 
pointed-arch windows decorated with tracery, and in 
the aisles several of the windows have square heads or- 
Qamented with tracery : the groined roofs in the nave 
and aisles are good. The cloisters are large, the win- 
dows of which are divided into three lights by columns 
decorated with a variety of tracery. There is a large 
lavatory, the ornamented groined roof of which springs 
from clustered columns. The pointed-arch doorway 
leading from the east side of the cloisters to the nave 
is worthy of notice ; it consists of four columns on each 
side, canopied niches in front, with elegantly carved 
crockets, &c. 

For specimens of doors and vnndows in the difierent 
styles, see plates 10 and 11. 
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GENERAL TERMS 



Abacus. — ^The superior member of the capital of a 
colmmi immediately mider the architrave: 
in the emiched orders the sides of the aba- 
cus form segments of circles on the plauj^ 
and are often decorated. 

Abreuvoir or Abrevoir. — ^The joint or interstice between 
two stones, or other material. 

Abutment* — ^The solid part which receives the thrust of 
an arch, and firom which it springs. 

Acanthus. — ^A plant ; the leaves of the acanthus are 
used to enrich the capitals of the Corinthian 
and Composite orders. 

Accesses. — Passages communicating to the various com- 
partments of a building. 

Accompaniment. — A decoration added to increase the 
beauty of a work. 
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Acroteria. — Small pedestals or blocks placed at the 
apexy and at each extremity of a pedunent^ 
as bases for statues, &c. 

Acuminated. — Finishing in a point ; sharp-pointed. A 
roof is called acuminated when finishing in 
a point. 

Alcove, (from the Spanish Alcoba). — ^A recess made in 
a chamber for the reception of a part or the 
whole of a bed : almost any covered seat in 
a garden is called an alcove. 

Amphiprostyle. — ^When columns are arranged in the 
rear, and also in the front of a building, it 
is called amphiprostyle. 

Amphitheatre. — ^A large theatre of an elliptical figure, 
for the purpose of exhibiting the shows of 
gladiators and the fights of wild beasts, 
&c. : anciently the theatres were move- 
able and of wood ; and an amphitheatre 
was formed by placing two theatres end to 
end. 

Ancones or Trusses. — Modillions placed vertically. 

Annulet. — ^The annular fillets separating the hypo- 
trachelion and echinus in the Doric capital : 
a small square member used for separating 
other members or mouldings : also called 
list, listel, or fillet. 

Antae. — Square pillars with parallel sides attached to a 
wall, with but a small projection : the width 
of the middle diameter of the columns which 
they accompany ; they are never fluted, and 
their capitals differ from those of the co- 
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lumnSy being composed of horizontal mould- 
ings. 

Ante-chamber. — ^A small outer chamber ; a waitii^- 
room. 

Antefixa. — The ornamental blocks of stone, on the 
plinth, at the tops of buildings. In ancient 
temples they were employed to conceal the 
ends of the tiles. 

Antiques. — ^An ornament of fruit and flowers, in which 
the figures of men and other animals, 8cc. 
were mixed. 

Aperture. — An opening through any material or mass. 

Apophyge. — ^The curved part by which the shaft is 
attached to the fillet of the base. 

Apothesis. — ^The curve of union with the fillet at the 
superior diameter of the shaft of a column. 

Aqueduct. — ^Any conduit for water: a channelled bridge 
constructed by the ancients across a moun- 
tainous country for the conveyance of water, 
supported by one or more ranges of arcades. 
Aqueducts are also constructed underground. 

Arseostyle. — ^When the columns of a building are dis- 
tant from each other four diameters, the 
style of the building is called arseostyle: 
the term arseostyle is sometimes applied to 
a building when the columns are five dia- 
meters apart. 

Arcade. — An arched aperture in a wall : a range of 
arched apertures. 

Arch. — Stones, bricks, or other materials, arranged in 
some regular curve, by which they are held 
together, forming either a semicircle, an 
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ellipsis^ or a parabola, are called arches : 
the under or concave surface of an arch is 
called the intrados ; and the upper surface^ 
the extrados. 
Architrave. — ^The first division <>f the entablature, which 
rests immediately upon the abacus of the 
capital : also mouldings forming a frame 
round the apertures of doors, windows, 8cc. 
Archivolt. — ^The mouldings ornamenting the face of an 

arch supported upon the imposts. 
Arris. — ^The line or exterior angle formed by the meet- 
ing of two sur&ces upon different planes. 
Ashlar. — Squared stones forming the face of a building. 
Astragal. — ^A small moulding with a semicircular pro- 
file : it is also called Talon or Tondino. 
Atlantides. — Representations of men supporting an en- 

tablature,^ instead of columns. 
Attic. — ^A small height built above the- cornice in an 
order : either a balustrade or soUd panel- 
ling. The upper story of a dwelling-house 
is also called an attic. 
Balcony. — ^An open projection supported from the iace 
of a wall by consoles or pillars encompassed 
by a balustrade. 
Ballon.— A spherical crowning to gate piers. 
Baluster. — ^A small pillar whose form is various, and is 
decorated or plain according to its accom- 
paniment. 
Balustrade. — A range of balustres upon a plinth, sur- 
mounted by a light cornice, which serves to 
ornament an attic, or forms a parapet to 
bialconies, terraces, bridges. Sec. 
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Band. — ^Any member with a square profile : that from 

which modillions or dentils project, is called 

the modillion or dentil band. 
Bandelet. — Any narrow flat moulding : the diminutive 

of the preceding term. 
Banquets. — Raised foot-ways. 
Base. — ^The first or lower division of a column ; that 

upon which the shaft rests : the plain or 

moulded plinth in a room under the dado 

is called the base or skirting. 
Basement. — Any continued pier or pedestal supporting 

an order : also the under story of a house. 
Basilica. — ^A court or town-hall for the administration 

of justice. 
Bed-mouldings. — ^Those mouldings in an order between 

the corona and frieze. 
Belvedere. — A turret built above the roof of an edifice, 

for the purpose of viewing the surrounding 

country. 
Bilection mouldings. — ^Any moulding surrounding the 

panels, and projecting before the face of a 

door or gate. 
Blocking-course. — A solid course of stone-work above 

a cornice : a parapet. 
Bossage. — The rough nrojection left on the face of a 

stone intend^ to be sculptured. 
Bracket. — ^Any projection from a wall to support a 

weight : a corbel. 
Bridge. — Commonly a structure built across a river, &c., 

consisting of one or more arches or openings : 

bridges often form a communication from 
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one bank to another by means of suspen- 
sion. 

Bull's-eye. — A small circular window. 

Cable. — ^A moulding representing a rope or cable. 

Cabling. — Filling the flutes of a column to about one- 
third their height with a solid cylindrical 
moulding, is called cabling. 

Caisson. — ^A name given to panels in flat or vaulted 
ceilings, symmetrically arranged, or in soffits 
generally : also a wooden frame in bridge- 
building sunk in the water: — the sides are 
made so as to be detached from the bottom, 
upon which the foundation of the piers is 
laid. 

Camber. — ^Any material cut arch-ways : an arch on the 
top of an aperture. 

Camerated. — Vaulted or arched. 

Campanile. — Same as belfry : a steeple. 

Campana. — ^The body of the Corinthian capital, upon 
which the ornamental leaves, &c. are placed. 

Canal. — ^The spiral sinking on the face of the Ionic vo- 
lute. 

Cantoned. — A building is called cantoned when its 
comers are ornamented with an angular co- 
lumn or pilaster, or by any other decoration 
which projects before the face of the wall. 

Cantilevers. — Blocks of any material projecting at right 
angles from the face of a wall, supporting a 
weight. 

Capital. — The uppermost division or Head of a column 
or pilaster, upon which the entablature rests : 
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the capitals of the orders ditTer. — See de- 
scription under each order. 

Caracol. — A term denoting a spiral staircase. 

Cartouches. — Modillions or blocks when used in the 
cornice of a house. 

Caryatides. — Figures representing females, used for 
supporting an entablature instead of co- 
lumns. 

Casement. — The same moulding as the scotia : also a 

I sash huug upon hiDges. 

■ Cathetus. — The supposed line passing perpendicularly 

in the centre of a column or any cylindrical 

figure, moet commonly called the axis ; or 

the supposed line passing through the eye 

; of the Ionic volute : the eye itself of the 

■ volute is also called the cathetus. 
^Caulicoli. — ^The ornaments or leaves from whence the 
V. volutes and smaller spirals spring in the 
|, Corinthiaa capital. 

■ iCavetto. — A hollow moulding, the profile of which is 

the quarter of a circle. 

■ C^ing, — The top or roof of the interior of an apart- 

ment, opposed to the surface of the floor. 
. Cella, — ^The interior of a temple, or that part within the 
walls ; the 4|08. 

Cenotaph. — A monument erected to the memory of the 
deceased. 

Centre. — ^The curved wood or iron frame-work support- 
ing the materials in the formation of an arch. 

Chamber. — A room or apartment — generally a bed- 
room. 

Chambranle. — The wooden or stone border surrounding 
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three sides of an aperture ; same as door or 
window-frame or architrave. 

Chamfer. — ^The angle of a door, 8cc. cut off diagonally, 
is said to be chamfered. 

Channel. — An indent : a canal or groove sunk in the 
surfiu^ of a body. 

Chimney-piece. — The marble, stone, or wood-work 
forming the ornament round the opening 
of a fire-place. 

Coffers. — ^The same as caisson, as far as regards ceilings 
and soffits. 

Coffer-dam or Batardeau. — ^A double enclosure com- 
posed of planks made water-tight sunk in 
a river, &c. for the purpose of building a 
pier to a bridge or other erecticms. 

Coin, or Quoin. — ^The external or internal angle or 
comer of a building. 

Colonnade. — ^A range of columns supporting an enta- 
blature, either insulated or attached, form- 
ing either a straight or curved line. 

Collarino. — ^The same, as Hypotrachelion, which see. 

Column. — ^A cyUndrical body : that portion of an order 
of architecture consisting of the base, shaft, 
and capital. 

Composite order. — One of th*. orders of architecture : 
see description under the *^ Orders of Archi- 
tecture." 

Conge. — Another name for the echinus and cavetto; 
the echinus is called the swelling conge, 
and the cavetto the hollow conge. 

Console. — Same as Ancones. 

Conservatory. — ^A building for the purpose of pre- 
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serving delicate and rare plants : the front 
and sides, and oftentimes the top, are en- 
closed with glass for the admission of as 
great a pcnrtion of light as possible ; flues 
also run through for the purpose of tem- 
pering the air contained within. 

Contour. — ^The general outline of any building or body. 

Ck>{iing. — Stone or other material placed in a sloping 
position on the tops of walls to shield them 
from the weather. 

Corbel.— A projection from a wall to support a weight. 
A niche in a wall amtainiag a %ure or bust, 
is also called a corbeL 

Corinthian order. — One of the orders of architecture : 
see description under the f ^ Orders of Archi- 
tecture." 

Cornice. — The third and uppermost division of an enta- 
blature, consisting of several members ; also 
the mouldings in the angle of a room 
formed by the coi^unctioa of tiie waU and 
ceiling; the moulded projection crowning 
a pedestal, house-Kloor, Sec. 

Corona. — ^The massive square member between the 
cymatium and bed mouldingci : it is also 
caUed larmier^OT drip. . 

Corridor.^ — ^An opea communication or gallery leading 
to the several apartments in a house ; 
sometimes closed on one and both sides. 

Corsa. — ^Vitruvius has given this name to a square 
fascia whose projection is less than its 
height. 
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Cottage. — A hut ; a country dwellings usually of but 

one story. 
Court. — A palace ; a hall of justice ; a space before a 

house enclosed by a wall, 8cc. 
Cousinet. — ^The first stone of an arch from the springing. 
Cove. — A ceiling is called " coved" when the sides 

form a curved line, being flat in the centre. 
Crescent. — ^A range of buildings forming the arc of .a 

circle. 
Culvert. — ^A circular drain under ground. 
Cupola. — ^A roof or chamber of any figure rising in a 

circular or elliptic curve to its summit, the 

exterior being convex. 
Cyma-recta. — ^A compound moulding, round in the 

under, and hollow in the upper part. 
Cyma-reversa.— The upper and lower parts of this 

moulding are the reverse of the preceding 

one. 
Cymatium. — The uppermost moulding in an order, 

which crowns the other mouldings of the 

cornice. 
Dado. — See Die. 
Decastyle. — ^A building with ten columns in front is 

called decastyle. 
Decoration. — Any ornament or enrichment for deco- 
rating any portion of an edifice. 
Dentils. — ^The small square projecting blocks on the 

dentil band in the bed mouldings of the 

cornices of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Com* 

posite orders.: sometimes they were used 

in the Roman Doric order. 
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Detail.— The small or mintite parts of an edifice. 
Diastyle. — When the lower part of the shafts of the 

columns of a building are distant from each 

other three diameters, it is diastyle. 
Die or Dado. — ^The plain part of a pedestal ; and the 

sides of a room between the base and sur- 

base. 
Diminution. — ^The gradual decrease of the shaft of a 

column : the inferior diameter of a column 

is divided into sixty degrees or parts ; and 

the superior diameter into fifty degrees ; the 

diminution is therefore ten degrees. 
Dipteral. — ^A temple with a double range of columns ir 

each of its flanks is thus named. 
Ditriglyph. — ^When the columnar arrangement is so 

that two triglyphs are disposed over the 

intercolumniation. 
Dodecastyle, — ^A building having twelve columns in 

front. 
Dome. — A. spherical or circular roof, rising from any 

polygonal, elliptical, or circular plan ; the 

interior being concave. 
Door. — Any material, framed or otherwise, for closing. 

or opening an aperture : the passage into 

an edifice, &c. 
Doric order. — One of the. five orders of architecture: 

see description under the " Orders of Archi- 
tecture." 
Dormer-window. — ^A window projecting from a sloping 

roof, with a glass frame perpendicular to 

the horizon. 
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Dressings. — The same as architraves : mouldings of 

any kind projecting from the face of walls, 

ceiling, &c. 
Drip. — See Corona. 
Drops. — See Guttae. 
Drum. — See Campana. 
Eaves. — ^The projection of a roof before the &ce of a 

building. 
Echarpe. — ^The little moulding which marks the middle, 

and forms the band of the balustre in the 

volute of the Ionic capital. 
Echinus. — ^The same as the ovolo: the Greek and 

Roman echinus differ; the contour of the 

former being generally part of an ellipsis, 

while that of the latter is always some part 

of a circle. 
Ecphora.— 'This name is given to any moulding which 

projects before the face of one below it. 
Embossing. — ^Any kind of sculpture projecting from 

the plane or face of the material from whidi 

it rises. 
Emplecton. — ^The name of a wall used by the Greeks* 
Encarpus. — ^The festoons representing fruit, flowers, &c. 

on a frieze. 
Enneastyle. — ^A building with nine columns in front. 
Entablature. — The upper portion of an order, supported 

by a column, consisting of the architrave, 

frieze, and cornice. 
Entasis. — ^The enlargement or swelling of the shaft of 

a column. 
Entresole. — See Mezzanine. 
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Epistylium. — The same as Architrave. 

Eostyle. — ^TTie intercolumniation of two-and-a-quarter 
diameters: this columnar arrangement is 
considered not only the most elegant, but 
also the strongest. 

Exedrse. — Places for conversation containing seats, such 
as in a garden, or under a portico : or re- 
cesses in a wall, or little chapels in eccle- 
siastical edifices. 

Extrados. — ^The outer or external surface of an arch or 
vault. 

Eyeu — ^A circular window : the aperture at the apex of 
a dome. 

Fagade. — ^The face, or commonly the principal front, of 
any building. 

False-roof. — ^The space between the rafters of a roof, 
,and the ceiling of the upper room. 

Fan-light. — A segmental frame with radiating bars, 
filled with glass, over an aperture : the 
common name for any kind of light over 
entrance-doors, &c. 

Fascia. — ^The broad flat member in an architrave, or 
elsewhere. 

Fastigium. — Same as Pediment, which see. 

Festoon. — A carved ornament representing a wreath of 
flowers or fruit, or both, gracefully united, 
tied near each extremity ; the centre, which 
;is fullest, hangs pendent. 

Fillet. — The small square member, used indiscrimi* 
nately to divide the mouldings in an order. 

H 
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Flank. — ^The side of a btulding. 

Floor. — ^A story ; any surface upon which we walk : 

the lowest horizontal side of an apartment. 
Flutings. — ^The vertical channels or grooves cut in the 

shafts of columns, generally of a circular 

or elliptical section. 
Foliage. — Ornaments representing flowers, leaves, fruit, 

Fret. — Continued ornaments, either sunk or raised, at 
right angles to each other; a species of 
gtdllochi. 

Frieze. — ^The second or middle division of the entabla- 
ture, which separates the architrave and 
cornice. 

Frontispiece. — ^The entrance front to a house, but gene- 
rally applied to a decorated entrance. 

Fronton. — ^A pediment, or other ornament over win- 
dows, doors, 8ic. 

Fust. — The shaft of a column : the trunk of a pilaster. 

Gallery. — A lai^e vestibule communicating to the dif- 
ferent apartments: a floor supported by 
eclumns, arches, or cantilevers : also a room 
for the exhibition of paintings, sculpture, 
and the fine arts generally. 

Grarlands. — Same as festoons. 

Garret.— -The tower of a citadel : the uppermost story 
of a house. 

Glyphs. — ^The vertical channelures in the triglyphs of 
the Doric frieze. 

Gola c^ Gula. — ^The same as the cyma-reversa or ogee. 

Goi^e. — A concave moulding ; same as the cavetto* 
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Guillochi. — ^An interwoven ornament, such as bands or 

strings intwining so as to form a series of 

similar figures. 
Guloic.— Same as impost, which see. 
Guttae. — ^The fionall conical frustums which occur in the 

architrave below the taenia under each tri- 

glyph^ and the under part of the mutules of 

the Doric order. 
Hall. — Anciently a mansion; the space immediately 

upon entering a building, leading to the 

different compartments : a hall or court of 

justice : a large public assembly room. 
Heathervroofc— A thatched roof, whether of straw or 

heath. 
Helix^ — Called also Urilla ; the small spiral or stalk 

under the flower in the centre of the abacus 

of tibe Corinthian capital. 
Hem. — See description of the Ionic capital under the 

" Orders of Architecture." 
Heptastyle. — A building with seven columns in front is 

called Heptastyle. 
Hexastyle. — A building with six columns in front. 
Hypaethral.^ — In the open air ; a temple uncovered by 

a roof was called an hypsethral temple. 
Hyperthyron. — ^The lintel of a doorway. 
Hypotrachelicoi. — The neck of a capital, — that part 

between the upper astragal of the shaft, 

and the fillet of ihe capital. 
Hypc^eumw — ^The part of a building under ground. 
Impost^-^The capital of a pilaster, &c. which sustains 

an arch. 
Incertum. — ^A wall built by the Romans ; the stones of 
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which were not squared, nor the joints 
placed regularly. 

tnserted-column. — One attached or let into a wall. 

Insulated. — Detached ; standing alone : a column is 
insulated when not attached to a wall, See. 

Interfenestrations. — The piers or solids between a range 
of windows. 

Intercolumniation. — ^The distance between one column 
and another. 

Interstice. — ^The joint between any two materials. 

Intrados. — ^The under or concave surface of an arch. 

Ionic order. — One of the five ordelrs of fi^rchitecture : 
see description under the " Orders of Archi- 
tecture." 

Isodomon. — ^The name of a wall constructed by the 
Greeks. 

Jambs. —The uprights placed at the sides of any open- 
ing in a wall, which support the horizontal 
piece upon which the wall rests ; the ver- 
tical sides of an aperture. 

Jib-door. — An invisible door; one constructed in the 
side of a room and corresponding with it, 
thereby preserving the symmetry of thfe 
apartment. 

Key-stone. — ^The highest or centre stone of an arch : 
it often projects from the face of the archj^ 
.and is often sculptured. 

Lacunar, and Laquear. — ^The under part of the archi- 
trave which does not rest upon the colunms, 
consisting of su nk compartments only ; biit 
when they are separated by platbands, it is 
called laquear : same as soffit. 
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Lantern-light. — ^An erection above the, roof of an edi- 
fice^ with its sides perforated with windows. 

Larinier. — Same as Corona. 

Leaves. — Sculptured or painted ornaments^ representing 
natural leaves. 

Lintel. — The horizontal piece of wood, stcme^ or other 
material placed over any aperture. 

list or Listel. — ^The same as the annulet or fillet. 

Lobby. — ^Any small hall or waiting-room. 

Luffer-boarding. — Boards placed parallel to each other 
in an aperture in a slanting position for the 
admission of light, to the exclusion of the 
weather. 

]Lunette. — ^A spherical aperture in a ceiling. 

Luthern.— A window in an attic over the cornice of an 
order. 

Marquetting.— Inlaid wood or stone- work of various 
regular figures, as squares, pentagons, hexa- 
gons, &c. 

Masques. — Hideous forms represented in sculpture. 

Medallion.— A small tablet on which ornaments apc| 
figures are carved, or engraven. 

Member. — This term comprehends each and every 
part of architecture : the cornice, the frieze, 
and each moulding taken separately is a 
member. 

Meros. — The middle part of the triglyph. 

Metope. — ^The interval or space between the triglyphs 
in the Doric frieze. 

Metoche.— The interval or space between the dentils 
of a cornice. 
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Mezzanine. — A low story between two otiier stories. 

Mezzo-relievo. — See Relievo. 

Minute. — ^The sixtieth part of the inferior diameter of a 
column. 

ModilUon. — The ornament resembling a bracket under 
the corona in the entablature of the richer 
orders: they are decorated with carvings 
in the Corinthian order ; in the Ionic 
and Composite they are more plain: they 
should be arranged so that their centres 
may be over the centre of a column. 

Module. — Any measure taken at pleasure for propor- 
tioning an order: half the inferior diameter 
of a column is generally the module, but 
sometimes the half superior diameter. 

Monopteral. — ^A range of columns enclosing a circular 
space ; a circular temple without a cella. 

Monotriglyph. — A building having but one triglyph 
arranged between the intercolumniations of 
the columns. 

Mosaic. — Pavement inlaid with different coloured 
« marbles, glass, &c. in squares, or any other 
figure. 

Mouldings. — ^The different members of an order, of 
various curved or square forms. 

Mouth. — Same as cavetto. 

Mutule. — The plain blocks under the corona in the 
Doric order ; same as the modilUon in the 
other orders. 

Naked. — Any plain unomamented surface. 

Naos. — Same as cella. 
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Neck or Necking. — Same as Hypotrachelion, which 
seCa 

Newel. — ^The solid in an open staircase round which 
the steps turn. 

Niche.*-*A cylindrical or square dnking in a wall or 
other solid. 

Obelisk. — ^A tall slender quadrangular pyramid with a 
small base in comparison to its height. 

Octastyle.<^A building with eight columns in front. 

Ogee. — Same as cyma. 

Order. — ^The parts which compose an order are, the 
base, shaft, capital, architrave, fiieze, and 
cornice^ whose proportions differ in the dif- 
ferent ordere. 

Ordonnance.-^The disposition and arrangement of the 
sevftral parts of a building. 

Orlo^-^Tbe plinUi of a column or pediestdi. 

Ovolo. — A moulding whose profile is the cpiadrant of a 
circle, also called the quarter round. 

Ovum. — Same as ovolo. 

PaUier. — The knding-place on a staircadc 

Parapet. — A wall breast-high raised on .the sides of 
bridges, or on the tops of houses, as a de- 
fence. 

Parastatae. — Insulated pilasters. 

Parquetry. — See Marquetting. 

Patera. — ^An ornament representing a goblet or vessel, 
introduced in the friezes of the orders. 

Pedestal. — ^The solid square part under a column, con- 
sisting of the base, die, and cornice. 

Pediment, — In an ancient temple that triangular por- 
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tion supported by the columns in front; 
and in a building it is generally the crown- 
ing ornament; over doors or windows the 
pediment is often made to form the segment 
of a circle. 

Pentastyle. — ^A building containing five rows of co- 
lumns. 

Peribolus.-A range of columns upon a podium en- 
closing an area round temples, &c. 

Peridromus. — In a peripteral temple, the space between 
the columns and the wall. 

Peripteral. — ^The ancients used this term to a building 
entirely surrounded by columns. 

Peristyle. — Peristyle temple ; a temple which has a 
range of columns in the interior arranged 
parallel to the walls, one intercolumniation 
distant : a term also applied to a range of 
columns. 

Peristylium. — ^A court or square in the Greek and Ro- 
man houses. 

Perron.-— The flight of steps leading to the principal 
entrance of a building. . 

Persians.-— Sculptured male figures used to support an 
entablature. 

Piazza. — ^Any open space surrounded by buildings, &c« 

Pier. — ^The soUd part between the arches c^ a bridge^ 
between the doors or windows of a house, 
or between any openings in a wall : the 
sohd support from which an arch springs. 

Pilaster. — A flat square pillar attached to a wall ; some- 
times insulated. 
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Pilliar. — ^A column differing from a regularly propor- 
tioned one. 

Plafond. — Same as sofiSt. 

Planceer. — The same as Soffit, which see. 

Platband. — ^A square member whose projection is less 
tiban either its height or breadth. 

Plinth. — The solid square under the base of a column, 
pedestal, &c* 

Podium. — A pedestal supporting columns round a build- 
ing* 

PortaiL — ^The great entrance-door to a church, &c. 

Bortali^-^The smaller of two doors or gates. 

Portico. — ^A covered' place for walking : the projection 
supported by columns in front of a temple 
or church. 

PocrlSeum.-'^The portico behind a temple ; ako the back 
entrance to a temple. 

Postern. — ^The door or gate in the rear of any build- 
ing. 

Profile.-^The projection of any moulding : the contour 
of the different parts of an order is' called 
its profile. 

Pronaos. — ^The space in an ancient temple under the 
portico and under the columns at the 
flank. 

Prostyle. — ^A temple or building with columns only in 
the front. 

PseudisodcHuon. — ^The name of a wall erected by the 
Greeks. 

Pseudodipteral. — A temple falsely winged : that is, when 
a temple has a single row of columns round 
the cella, which are two intercolumniations. 
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and the thicknew of a cohimn from the wall 
of the cella. 

PBeudoperipteral. — ^When the columns of a petipteltd 
temple^ instead of beii^ insulated, are li^- 
tached to the wall of the ceUa« 

Pteroma. — ^The walks between the rangcto of columns 
on the flanks of temples. 

Pulvinated. — ^The frieze of the Ionic order is so caUed 
when it k swelled* 

Pycnostyle. — ^A building in which the columns, are ar- 
ranged one diametet and a half apart. 

Pyramid. — The solid raised cii a ^quave^ triangular^ or 
polygonal base^ and terminating in a p<mit 
or apex. 

Quarter-round. — See Ovolo and Echinus. 

Quoins. — The comers, or internal and extonal angles 
of buildings. 

Reglet.-^T1ie same as listeL 

Regula. — ^The same as listel. 

Relievo or Relief. — Sculptured ornaments or figures 
projecting from the Jfoce of the plane upon 
which they are carved : basso-relievo (low 
relief) when they have little projection; 
mezzo-relievo (half relief) when they pro- 
ject half their thickness ; and alto-relievo 
(high relief) when their projection is three 
parts of their thickness. 

Reticulated-worii. — That in which the stones of a wall 
are laid diagonally ; having a net-Uke form. 

Revels or Reveals. — ^The exterior surfaces of the aper- 
ture of a door or window, between the 
front of the wall and th^ frame-work. 
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Ringw— A term given sometimes to the annulus, list^ or 
fillet. 

Roman order. — The same as the Composite order. 

Roof. — Hie covering of an edifice : a roof is generally 
composed of timbers firamed together^ ex- 
terioiiy covered with slates, tiles, metal, 
8cc. 

Rose. — ^The flower representing a rose carved in die 
centre of each side of the abacus of the 
Ck>rinthian capital : it is also an ornament 
much used in decorating. 

Rostrum.-^The raised part in a hall or apartment for 
declamation. 

Rotunda. — A name given to any building of a circular 
fomu 

Rustics.-*-The covrses of stone-work on the front of a 
building channelled at equal distances ho- 
rizontally and sometimes verticcdly: these 
channels may be either square or splayed. 

Sagitta. — ^A name given to the key-stone of an arch. 

SiJon. — ^A lofty state apartment, generally comprising 
two ranges of windows in height. 

Sash. — A frame divided into squares or other figures for 
holding the glass in windows ; which, by 
means of pulleys and weights, slides up or 
down, or both, in another and a stronger 
frame : sashes are also divided horizontally 
and hung to the frame by hinges, so as to 
open internally or externally, and are then 
called casements. 

Scarpus. — Same as shaft of a column. 
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Scotia. — A hollow moulding, generally used below the 

level of the eye ; also called casement and 

trochilus. 
Screen. — Any enclosure to an edilGice, whether of co* 

lumnsy arches^ &c. 
Scroll. — A spiral ; an ornament of a continued series of 

curved lines intwined by foliage, &c. 
Shaft. — That part of a column between the base and 

capital ; called also the fust and trunk of 

the column. 
Sill. — ^The projecting stone or other material placed at 

the under part of the aperture of a doorway 

or window ; that opposed to the lintel. 
SkyUght. — Almost any window which admits light from 

the roof of an edifice, and generally parallel 

with the roof, whether flat or with sloping 

sides. 
Socle.— A soUd square flat member whose breadth is 

greater than its height. 
Soffit.-r— The underside or ceiUng of a member in an 

order; also the underside of the corona, 

and that part of the architrave which pro* 

jects over the columns. 
Span. — The distance between each springing of an arch 

is called the span of the arch. 
Stereobata or Stylobata. — The same as pedestal. 
Striee. — The fillets which separate Uie channels or flutes 

of columns. 
Striges. — The channels or grooves of a, fluted column. 
Surbase. — ^The horizontal mouldings round a room tMXk* 

media,tely above the dado. ; 
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Swelling. — Same as Entasis, which see. 

Systyle. — An intercolumniation of two diameters of the 

columns* 
Taenia. — The square member at the top of the architrave 

in the Doric order. 
Tailloir. — ^The same as abacus. 
Talon. — ^The same as astragal : it is also used by the 

French to denote the cyma-reversa. 
Tambour. — ^The short cylindrical blocks forming the 

shaft of a column ; also the capital of the 

Oorinthian and Composite orders when un- 

decofated. 
Telamones. — Carved figures of men employed by the 

Romans to support an entablature, &c. The 

Greeks called them Atlantidae, Atlases, and 

Persians. 
Terminus. — ^A pedestal whose size increases upwards 

for the reception of a bust: it ^was alsd a 

stone used anciently as a boundary. 
T^selated pavement. — ^A rich inlaid pavement formed 

of different coloured marbles or tiles. 
Testudo. — ^An arched roof: the vaulted roof of a church. 
Tetrastyle. — A building with four columns in front. 
Theatre. — ^A building of generally a semi-circular form 

for the purpose of histrionic representations. 
Tholus. — ^The piece of timber at the summit of a dome, 

which encircles and confines the ribs which 

form the dome : it is also a term commonly 

applied to a dome or cupola. 
T<Midino.— The same as astragal. 
Torso. — ^The bust or trunk of a sculptured figure. 
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Torus. — A moulding used in the base of eoluBins whose 
profile is semi-circular; differing from -the 
astragal only in size. 

Trabeation. — ^The same as entablature. 

Triglyph. — ^The vertically channelled ornament in the 
frieze of the Doric order. 

Trochilus. — ^The same as scotia. 

Trunk. — ^The same as shaft; but when applied to a 
pedestal it ngnifies the dado of the pedestal! 

Tuscan order. — One of the orders of architecture. See 
description under ** Orders of Architecture." 

Tympan. — Signifies the panel of a door, and the dado 
of a pedestal. 

Tympanum. — ^The triangular space aiclosed by the 
sides of a pediment and the upper member 
of the cornice ; this space is often sculp'' 
tured with figures, &c. 

Undeeastyle. — A building with eleven columns in front* 

Urilla. — See Helix. 

Vase. — ^A decorative vessel of various forms ; as orna- 
ments at the termination of a wall, pillar, &c. 

Vault. — A chamber with an arched roof, generally 
under the i^rface of the ground ; the mate- 
rials of which it is composed are so con- 
trived as to support each other. 

Venetian window. — One which is divided into three or 
more compartments in width by pilasters, 
&c. 

Verandah. — ^A covered balcony. 

Vermiculated rustics. — ^Worked stones, having the ap- 
pearance of being worm-eaten. 
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Vertex. — ^The top ; any thing terminating in a point. 
Vestibule. — ^A large hall or passage of communication. 
Vivo. — The shaft of a column. 
Volute. — ^The principal and distinguishing ornament in 

the Ionic capital. — See description under 

''Orders of Architecture." 
Voussoir. — ^A block of stone cut to a particular curve, 

an assemblage of which forms an arch. 
Voussure. — ^Any portion of the curved line of an arch, 

from the springing to any particular point ; 

or the whole of the curved line of an arch. 
Waggon^headed. — ^A term applied to ceilings of a semi-f 

cylindrical or semi-elUptical form. 
Window. — ^An aperture containing a frame and sash for 

the admission of light to an apartment. 
Wreath. — Same as Festoon, which see ; also a carving 

of fruit, flowers, &c. forming a circle. 
Zaccho. — ^The lowest part of a column or pedestal. 
Zocle or Zoccolo. — A low square member : a low pe- 
destal. 
Zophorus. — ^The same as Frieze, which see. 
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As this volume has endeavoured to point out the best 
models of the ancients, the author will perhaps be par- 
doned if he offer some observations upon the applica- 
tion of their architecture to the buildings of this country. 

All edifices in their construction should unite judg- 
ment with classical taste, which is a truism scarcely to 
be refuted: the arts and sciences are rapidly advan- 
cing ; every day ushers forth to us some new invention 
or improvement; but architecture — a science worthy 
the consideration and study of the greatest minds-ap- 
pears, rather than advancing, to degenerate. Had we 
nothing left us of Greece but her architecture, it were 
su£Eicient to stamp her a great nation. Who can look 
upon the temples of Greece, which have stood the ad- 
miration of the world, without enthusiasm ? and, con- 
templating the elegance and simplicity of their form, 
the beauty of their proportions, and the chasteness of 
their detail, our thoughts carry us imperceptibly back 
to those classical times when Athens, and architecture, 
and the arts, were flourishing. 

Architectural works are best calculated, from their 
extreme durability, to inform after-ages of the then 
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prevailing taste ; for the history of a country is not to 
be separated from the advancement of its architecture : 
for if that decline, it proves the declining state of the 
country. 

Grrecian architecture will always be applicable, more 
or less, to the buildings of this country : and as ori- 
ginaUty is unfortunately so seldom attempted, (which 
may be caused perhaps from a too scrupulous study of 
the works of the ancients, our minds thereby becoming 
so habituated to one mode of thinking as almost to pre- 
clude the posnbiUty of producii^ any new idea,) the 
best works of the ancients only should be imitated : 
their faults should not be copied because we have them 
as an authority, as that does not prove them immacu- 
late ; for architecture was not brought to its present 
perfection by one coup d'espritf but every age has aided 
its advancement. 

The architecture of Greece gives us certainly the 
most beautiful forms, without any ambiguous dis- 
play ; adhering only to what is actually necessary to its 
construction, and developing from its exterior appear- 
ance its interior use, which is perhaps the perfecticm 
of the art. 

To every edifice, however, Grecian architecture is 
not applicable ; for example, in our ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, where it appears a desideratum to have a cam- 
panile: but could this be dispensed with, and our 
churches take the forms of temples, no architecture 
could with more classical elegance be used than the 
Grecian: and it appears to the author that the cam- 
panile might with propriety be abolished, the beU being 
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the only motive which actuates its erection ; its aboli- 
tion therefore would at the same time destroy a relic of 
monkish superstition, and improve this department of 
architecture. 

But should it be insisted that a. steeple is a necessary 
accompaniment to a cliurch, why not employ Gothic 
architecture in its erection? for no style is more ap- 
phcable to ecclesiastical edifices than the Gothic. But 
it might be said that the continued use of one style 
would be monotonous ; the answer should be, that 
an infinity of forms might be used without satiety ; and 
it were better to employ an applicable and elegant style 
constantly, than erect such solecisms as we so conti- 
nually witness. 

Many may dissent from the author, if he advance 
that columns over columns should not be used. It is 
said that the proportions of the Corinthian order were 
taken from those of an elegantly formed female : and 
no one can be so perfectly senseless as not to admire 
the beauty of such a figure. But let us imagine one 
stretched three or four times the height, with no in- 
crease of bulk, and we are presented at once with an 
inelegant, unsymmetrical, displeasing object : tliere- 
fore, a proportionate column with its entablature, placed 
upon a proper podium, where the beauties of its parts 
are seen to advantage, must necessarily be dispropor- 
tionate, placed over another column, or upon a podium 
three times the proper height : the elegance of its detail 
is lost ; besides, it appears absurd to put that which is 
intended for the support, at any other place but the 
When a sublime effect is wanted, this must 
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be avoided ; broken masBes, and the like, never bespeak 
grandeur ; and in public edifices, boldnesB of coneep*- 
tion and classical taste are required. 

Grandeur and magnificence are the effects necessaiy 
for a royal residence: its form or appearance should 
bespeak its occupation. Many of the richer Gitocian 
and Roman examples would be applicable for a palaoe. 
Jupiter Stator, or the Temple at Tivoli, are examples 
which might be used with the greatest sublimity of e&ct 
in the hands of a man of classical and enlarged ideas; 
Palaces, after the cathedrals of a country, are its prior 
cipal edifices ; and they should, by the elegance and 
chastity of their architecture, show its enlightened state. 

Nearly all the orders may be with propriety employed 
in public edifices or in villas ; but in their application 
in ranges of dwellings some little difficulty presents it- 
self; for in these, there must be a certain number of floors 
or stories, and each of a certain height, from which 
little deviation can be made. The usual mode is to put 
columns over columns ; which, as before stated, is to be 
avoided, or place them upon a very high podium ; a 
podium as high, and oftentimes higher, than the co- 
lumn itself, equally to be guarded against. The most 
natural mode is, to raise the column either from the 
ground, or upon a low basement or podium to the 
height of the building ; but in this way a difficulty is 
experienced from the diameter of the column being so 
great as to occupy more space in front of the dwelling 
than can usually be given, and to obstruct the light. The 
best plan therefore to overcome this objection is, perhaps, 
to carry a column of a proportionate diameter to either 
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die first or second floor ; forming upon either of these 
floors a terrace or balcony, enclosed by the entabla- 
ture, leaving the face of the wall to rise in one conti- 
'nued line. A row of houses thus arranged and de- 
corated would not have the effect of displeasing us : 
on the contrary, it would be good ; though it were 
better the entablature should rise to the summit of the 
building. In no instance should an order be mutilated, 
it should always stand isolated : for it would be pre- 
ferable, if instead of employing one half or three- 
fourths of a column, to use pilasters or antee^ or exe- 
cute a bold, unsophisticated, unpretending elevation. 
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THE END, 
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